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SYDNEY 


CHAPTER  I. 

"VTTHEN  our  duties  are  burdensome  to  us 
it  is  very  tempting  to  let  some  wil- 
ling hand  relieve  our  shoulders  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  weight  of  them.  Sydney,  caring 
little  for  her  own  dignity  or  her  own  posi- 
tion, felt  hardly  any  inclination,  as  time  went 
on,  to  resent  the  increasing  assumption  on 
her  sister-in-law's  part  of  rights  that  might  by 
many  another  woman  have  been  supposed 
to  clash  in  various  ways  with  her  own.  When 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw  took  possession  of  Mr.  Lou- 
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doun,  as  on  many  occasions  she  did,  I  am 
afraid  Sydney  rather  felt  it  as  a  relief 
than  an  offence  against  her :  they  were 
happy  together,  and  she  was  happiest  and 
freest  alone,  she  merely  thought.  Indifferent 
to  her  husband  though  she  was,  it  is  true 
that  she  probably  would  scarcely  have  been 
content  if  another  woman  than  Mrs.  Walk- 
inshaw  had  done  what  Mrs.  Walkinshaw 
did  :  but  she  let  Helen  do  it  with  no  feelinsr 
— or  scarcely  ever  any  feeling — but  one  of 
satisfaction.  Helen's  way  of  engrossing  her 
husband  was  odd,  she  perhaps  sometimes 
thought,  but  yet,  on  the  whole,  she  was  so 
much  the  gainer  by  it  that  she  hardly  felt 
tempted  to  complain  that  her  natural  place 
was  so  often  usurped,  and  herself  thrown 
into  the  background. 

"  You    need    not  trouble   yourself,    my 
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dear,  /will do — "  this  or  that — "for  Horace," 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw  was  always  saying,  and 
with  the  sweetest  manner  and  the  pleasant- 
est  smiles  she  would  wave  Sydney  aside,  and 
take  the  various  matters  of  which  she  spoke 
into  her  own  hands. 

"  You  see,  I  know  him  so  well,"  she  said 
to  her  sister-in-law  once,  "and  it  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  him  again — and  then 
you  are  such  a  dear  soul  that  I  know  I  shall 
not  make  you  angry.  Horace  might  have 
married  fifty  women  w^ho  would  have  been 
jealous  of  me  ;  but  you  are  so  nice  and 
sensible  :  you  never  think  anything  fool- 
ish. I  am  going  to  his  room  now :  he  wants 
to  read  me  something.  You  don't  care  to 
come  too,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  never  mind, 
it  is  not  necessary.  You  are  busy,  I  dare- 
say." 

,j>r  B  2 
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And  then  she  nodded  and  smiled,  and 
gave  Sydney  an  affectionate  kiss  before  she 
shut  herself  up  with  Mr.  Loudoun  in  the 
study. 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  fond  of  one  another ; 
they  are  very  happy,"  Sydney  thought. 

Her  first  sensations,  during  the  early  weeks 
when  this  sort  of  thing  went  on,  were  un- 
questionably sensations  of  relief.  For  six 
months  she  had  been  feeling  as  if  her  hus- 
band kept  her  in  prison,  and  now  she  had 
suddenly  got  a  portion  of  her  liberty  given 
back  to  her,  and  the  regaining  of  it  seemed  to 
give  her  new  power  to  breathe.  She  no 
longer  lived  in  constant  dread  of  his  demands 
upon  her.  There  were  hours,  even  a  num- 
ber of  hours,  during  the  day  when  she 
might  put  him  off  her  mind, — when  she 
knew  that  some  one  else  would   keep  him 
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from  troubling  her.  And  all  this  was  ver}^ 
pleasant.  The  sense  of  partially  regained 
freedom  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  her  ; 
the  thought  that  the  woman  who  had  taken 
her  place  loved  him  much  better  than  she 
did,  for  a  time  kept  her  conscience  at  ease. 

It  was  during  these  placid  weeks — indeed 
very  near  the  bednninsj  of  them — that  she 
one  day  asked  Helen  to  let  her  undertake 
Netty's  as  yet  very  rudimentary  schooling. 

"  That  child  must  begin  her  lessons 
again,"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  happened  to  say, 
with  a  half  sigh.  ^' Netty,  you  are  getting 
quite  wild.  On  Monday  morning  you  must 
bring  your  books  to  me." 

"  I'd  like  to  do  lessons  with  Aunt 
Sydney,"  Netty  hereupon  promptly  re- 
plied ;  and  then,  though  Mrs.  Walkinshaw 
laughed   and   told   Netty  she   was   talking 
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nonsense,  Sydney  struck  in,  and  said,  cor- 
dially, 

"  I  should  like  it  too,  if  mamma  would 
let  you." 

''  Oh,  but,  my  dear,  I  couldn't :  you  are 
too  good,"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  exclaimed. 

*'  That's  impossible ;  nobody's  too  good," 
said  Netty,  sententiously. 

"  Well,  you  are  not,  at  any  rate,"  retorted 
her  mother,  briskly, — *'  and  Aunt  Sydney 
would  find  that  out  verv  soon  if  she  took  to 
teaching  you.  But,  Sydne}^,"  she  cried,  "  I 
really  could  not  be  so  without  a  conscience !" 

"  Let  us  try  for  a  few  days  how  we  get 
on  together,"  Sydney  said. 

And  so,  after  a  little  more  resistance,  it 
was  settled,  and,  with  high  satisfaction,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  week,  Netty 
went  to  her  new  teacher. 
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The  arrangement  answered  very  well, 
and,  from  this  time,  Sydney  and  her  rather 
flighty  pupil  spent  a  couple  of  hours  to- 
gether daily. 

"I  do  think  it  is  too  bad  of  me  to  let 
you  do  this,"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  would  say 
constantly,  as  she  came  and  looked  at  them 
seated  at  their  work ;  and  she  would  gaze 
tenderly  at  them  and  pat  Netty's  head,  and 
tell  Sydney  that  she  was  an  angel ;  and 
then — hastened  generally  by  some  frank 
words  of  dismissal  from  her  daughter — she 
would  smilingly  disappear,  and  betake  her- 
self to  her  brother's  room  until  the  lessons 
ended. 

"  There  is  that  dear  soul  teaching  Netty, 
— and  far  better  pleased  to  be  doing  it 
than  to  be  sitting  here,"  she  would  tell  Mr. 
Loudoun  sometimes,  laughing  with  a  sense 
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of  fun  that  lie  perhaps  hardly  appreciated. 
To  him  it  is  possible,  during  these  days, 
that  the  new  order  of  things  scarcely 
seemed  so  pleasant  as  that  which  had  been 
supplanted  by  it. 

But  Sydney  liked  it.  Netty  was  a  trou- 
blesome little  monkey  at  times,  but  Sydney 
did  not  much  mind  her  inattention  and  her 
waywardness.  Netty's  company  never  tried 
her  in  the  way  her  husband's  did.  At  the 
end  of  a  morning  spent  with  the  child  her 
face  would  be  brighter  by  a  good  deal  than 
it  used  to  be  at  the  end  of  a  morning  spent 
with  Mr.  Loudoun.  She  was  fond  of  chil- 
dren naturally,  and  this  one,  in  spite  of  her 
oddness,  possessed  some  qualities  that  ap- 
pealed to  her.  She  was  a  simple,  straight- 
forward little  maiden, — very  naughty  some- 
times, but  always  very  honest  and  .truthful. 
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In  a  certain  way  she  was  affectionate  too. 
She  used  to  rebuke  her  mother,  and  in 
words  at  times  be  rather  rough  to  her,  but 
vet  Helen's  influence  over  her,  when  she 
chose  to  exert  it,  was  supreme :  both  to  her 
uncle  and  Sydney  too  she  soon  came  to  give 
no  small  part  of  her  heart,  and  for  Bertie 
Crampton  she  formed  an  attachment  that 
nothing  but  an  almost  daily  visit  to  him 
could  satisfy. 

She  devoted  herself  to  the  little  invalid 
indeed  with  an  enthusiasm  that  perhaps  at 
times  rather  embarrassed  him,  and  a  de- 
monstrativeness  that  occasionally  would 
bring  blushes  to  his  youthful  cheeks.  For 
Bertie  was  ten,  though  he  was  small  for  his 
age,  and  ten  is  not  a  period  of  life  at  which 
a  young  gentleman  is  generally  very  agree- 
ably affected  by  feminine  tendernesses. 
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"I  wish  you  wouldn't  kiss  me  so,'^ 
Sydney  heard  him  complaining  once,  in  a 
helpless,  objurgatory  tone.  ''Nobody  kisses 
me  like  this  but  you,  and  it  makes  me  so  hot 
and — nasty." 

''  But  I'm  so  fond  of  you,  I  can't  help  it," 
Netty  replied  to  this  ungallant  speech,  with 
the  sweetest  frankness  ;  and  even  when  Ber- 
tie retorted,  "  Well  then,  I  wish  you 
weren't  fond  of  me,"  the  little  maid  seemed 
in  no  whit  disturbed. 

"You  see,  I  have  nobody  else  who  is 
little,  like  you,  that  I  care  for,  and  I  do  like 
you  so  much, — I  think  you're  so  nice,"  she 
merely  continued,  amorously. 

''  You  can  think  me  nice  without  always 
going  on  like  that,"  replied  Bertie,  in  a  tone 
of  expostulation.  *'  I  hate  you  to  squeeze 
me  in  the  way  you  do, — as  if  you  wanted  to 
choke  me." 
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"  Oh  well,  I  won't  do  it  if  you  don't  like," 
said  Netty,  at  last  a  little  huffed, — ''  but  I 
think  you're  very  ill-natured  not  to  let  me. 
I  always  squeeze  people  that  I  like.  I 
squeeze  papa  and  mamma,  and  Aunt  Syd- 
ney, and — I  don't  squeeze  Uncle  Horace, 
but  I  might." 

''  Then  I  wish  you  would,  and  leave  me 
alone,"  responded  Bertie,  plaintively,  but 
with  great  decision. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  little  outbreak, 
and  perhaps  of  one  or  two  more,  to  which 
Bertie's  overtaxed  feelings  occasionally  com- 
pelled him,  the  two  children  were  very 
great  friends,  and  were  rarely  tired  of  one 
another's  company.  Netty  was  always  eager 
to  run  to  her  play-fellow,  and  Bertie  was 
almost  equally  ready  on  his  part  to  welcome 
her.      The  little  fellow  led  a  dull  life,  and 
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she  used  to  brighten  an  hour  or  two  of  it 
for  him  every  day.  She  was  quick  and  in- 
genious and  full  of  resources.  She  would 
sit  at  the  foot  of  his  couch  and  tell  him 
stories,  often  using  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
action  to  enhance  their  effect ;  she  taught 
him  games,  and  chattered  to  him  about  a 
hundred  things.  In  a  very  short  time  she 
became  quite  enamoured  of  his  helpless  con- 
dition. To  have  a  companion  who  could 
never  escape  from  her, — who  was  always 
in  one  place,  always  in  want  of  amusement, 
and  quite  incapable  of  being  rough  (as  boys 
so  often  were), — all  this  appealed  to  Netty 
as  an  experience  equally  strange  and  de- 
lightful. 

"  I  hope  Bertie  will  never  get  well,"  she 
deliberately  said  to  Sydney  one  day;  and 
when  Sydney  with  some  surprise  required 
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her  reasons  for  giving  utterance  to  so  singu- 
lar a  desire,  she  proceeded  to  state  them 
with  the  utmost  coolness. 

''  He  wouldn't  be  nearly  so  nice  if  he 
could  walk,"  she  said,  "  for  he  would  be 
just  like  other  boys  then,  and  boys  are 
generally  so  tiresome.  You  don't  think  he 
is  going  to  get  well,  do  you.  Aunt  Sydney  ?" 
and  she  looked  up  at  Sydney  with  the  sweet- 
ly unconscionable  look  of  a  cherub. 

*'  If  you  want  selfishness,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, commend  me  to  a  child  !"  exclaimed 
Helen,  laughing. 

^'  My  dear,  Horace  and  I  have  been  going 
over  old  letters,"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  said  one 
morning  to  Sydney.  "  I  have  been  persuad- 
ing him  to  turn  out  the  drawers  of  his 
Indian  cabinet,  and  you  can't  think  what 
queer  old  things  we  have  come  upon.     Yoic 
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wouldn't  care  for  them,  I  am  afraid,  for 
they  all  belong  to  a  date  before  your 
time,  but  they  are  amazingly  interesting  to 

usr 

"  Are  they  family  letters  ?"  Sydney 
asked. 

^'  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many  of  them  ;  old 
letters  of  our  own,  and  of  our  father's  and 
mother's.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  living  all 
the  morning  in  another  world." 

"I  should  like  to  see  some  of  them,'' 
Sydney  said,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Should  you  ?"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  looked 
a  little  surprised.  "  Ah  !  I  am  afraid  you 
would  find  them  dull.  They  wouldn't  speak 
to  you  as  they  do  to  us,  you  know.  Now  to 
Horace  and  me  there  is  hardly  a  line  that 
does  not  recall  some  past  thing." 

When    Mr.    Loudoun    joined    them    at 
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lunch,  Sydney  said  to  him,  a  little  shyly, 

"1  hear  you  have  been  having  an  inter- 
esting morning?" 

"Yes — very.  Did  Helen  tell  you?"  he 
asked.  "  You  ought  to  have  been  with 
us." 

But,  before  Sydney  could  reply  to  this, 
Helen  struck  in. 

"  Oh,  no ! — you  see,  for  Sydney  it  would 
be  something  quite  different,"  she  said. 
"  Of  course  I  should  have  been  delighted 
to  have  her,  but  I  am  afraid  she  would 
have  found  it  a  very  dull  amusement.  No, 
no,  Horace,  our  letters  would  sound  very 
stupid,  depend  upon  it,  to  anybody  except 
ourselves." 

He  smiled  and  said  nothing  more,  and 
they  sat  down  to  lunch  ;  but  there  were 
moments,  indifferent  to  her  rights   as   she 
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was,  when  even  Sydney  thought  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  took  a  good  deal  upon  her- 
self. 

"  Some  day  I  should  like  to  read  a  few 
of  your  letters — if  I  might,"  she  said  to  her 
husband  before  he  left  the  room  again, 
speaking  to  him  alone  at  a  moment  when 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw  was  occupied  with  Netty. 

"  You  may  read  every  letter  I  have,"  he 
answered,  instantly.  "  Come  to-morrov/ 
and  help  me  to  go  over  some  of  them.  Will 
you?" 

"Yes — I  shall  be  glad,"  she  replied. 

And  so  the  next  day,  when  Netty's 
lessons  were  over,  she  went. 

She  had  begun  half  to  repent  by  this 
time  that  she  had  said  she  would  go,  for 
she  knew  that  the  brother  and  sister  were 
together,  and  the   momentary  feeling  had 
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passed  away  that  had  prompted  her  to  pro- 
fess  an  interest  in  their  occupation.  She 
opened  the  study-door,  and  went  into  the 
room  shyly.  She  knew  that  one  at  least 
of  its  occupants  did  not  want  her  :  she 
knew  that  she  herself  would  rather — now — 
have  stayed  away. 

Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  as  she  entered,  was 
reading  something  aloud,  over  which  she 
and  her  brother  was  laughing  heartily. 
What  the  joke  was  Sydney  did  not  catch, 
but  each  sentence  convulsed  them :  they 
hardly  noticed  Sydney  as  she  came  in  with 
her  quiet  step.  Her  husband,  after  a  few 
moments,  rose  and  gave  her  his  seat,  but 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  for  some  minutes,  went 
on  reading.  At  last  she  stopped,  and,  as 
she  folded  up  the  letter, 

"What  absurd  creatures  we  used  to  be!'* 

VOL.  HI.  c 
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she  exclaimed.  "  Are  you  come  too  to 
read  the  record  of  our  follies,  Sydney? 
Do  you  know,  I  am  more  than  half  inclined 
to  object." 

"You  need  not  show  me  the  record  of 
any  of  your  follies,"  Sydney  replied,  a  little 
quickly. 

''Oh,  no — you  only  care  for  Horace's  :  I 
understand  that ;  but  sometimes,  you  see, 
his  and  mine  are  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  them.  However,  I  must 
submit,  I  suppose.  Onl}^,  Horace,  don't 
give  her  this  packet," — and  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw  suddenly  laid  her  hand  upon  a  little 
pile  of  letters  at  her  side.  '*  Really  and 
truly  T  won't  have  her  read  these !" 

"  Very  well :  she  shall  choose  a  bundle 
for  herself,"  Mr.  Loudoun  said.  "Come 
away  here,  Sydney ;  here  is  a  drawer  full ; 
take  anything  you  like." 
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He  brought  her  to  the  cabinet  that  they 
had  begun  to  ransack,  and  stood  beside  her 
while  she  made  her  choice.  She  took  up 
one  or  two  packets. 

"These  are  not  yours,"  she  said. 

"There  are  some  of  mine  here,  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  mine  are  what  you  want." 

"  I  wish  you  would  find  me  some." 

He  began  to  search,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments unearthed  a  bundle. 

"There,  that  is  big  enough  to  last  you 
for  a  long  time,"  he  said.  ^'  I  think  these 
were  written  almost  before  you  were 
born." 

"  Are  they  all  to  your  mother  ?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  them.  "  And  did  she 
keep  your  letters  always  ? — everything  you 
wrote  to  her  from  school  and  college  ?" 

"  I  fancy  she  must  have  done  so.     You 

c2 
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would  hardly  have  suspected,  would  you, 
that  so  sensible  a  woman  could  do  anything 
so  foolish  ?"  he  said. 

She  laughed,  and  raised  her  eyes  quickly 
to  hira,  with  rather  a  sweet  look  in  thenj. 

'^Yes,  I  can  easily  fancy  it,"  she  said. 
"  May  I  have  this  packet,  then  ?" 

"  Surely,"  he  told  her.  And  so  she  took 
it,  and  went  to  a  little  sofa  that  stood  in 
one  of  the  windows,  and  established  herself 
there  at  some  distance  from  the  other  two, 
and  read  her  letters  for  a  long  time. 

They  were  all  chronologically  arranged^ 
and  marked  with  their  dates  outside  in  Mrs. 
Loudoun's  handwriting. 

*'  How  she  must  have  cared  for  them  !" 
Sydney  thought,  as  she  noticed  this ;  and 
then  presently,  after  she  had  read  for  a 
little  while,  she  said  to  herself,  "  No  won- 
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der  that  she  cared  1"  for  she  felt  that  they 
were  letters  that  any  mother  would  have 
been  proud  of — full  of  life,  of  brightness, 
of  ardour.  "  He  must  have  been  different 
in  many  ways  then  from  what  he  is  now. 
I  wonder  if  I  should  have  cared  for  him 
more  if  I  had  known  him  when  he  was 
young  ?"  siie  began  to  think. 

For  almost  an  hour  she  went  on  reading 

•undisturbed.     "How  are    you   getting  on, 

Sydney  ?"  her  husband  called  to  her  once  ; 

but  she  merely  answered,  "Very  well,"  and 

said  no  more. 

Mr.  Loudoun  and  Helen  were  seated  near 
together,  and  Helen,  with  her  usual  vivacity, 
was  making  frequent  comments  and  remarks 
on  the  portions  of  the  letters  that  were 
passing  through  her  hands,  and  often  read- 
ing passages  aloud ;  once  the  brother  and 
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sister  had  an  eager  discussion  over  some 
point  as  to  which  their  memories  had  mis- 
led them.  But  Sydney  took  no  part  in  all 
this.  Had  she  been  alone  with  her  hus- 
band she  would  more  than  once  have  asked 
him  the  meaning  of  some  expression  that 
she  came  to — she  would  have  inquired 
of  him  about  various  things  to  which  in 
the  letters  he  made  reference ;  but  in 
Helen's  presence,  without  quite  knowing 
why,  she  did  not  care  to  do  this ;  they  were 
engaged  with  one  another,  and  she  instinct- 
ively left  them  to  themselves,  and  passed 
by  what  she  did  not  understand. 

But  the  hour  was  rather  a  notable  one 
to  her;  she  felt  at  the  end  of  it  as  if  some- 
thing very  living  had  been  put  before  her. 
Half  consciously  she  said  to  herself,  "  I 
think,  when  he  was  a  lad,  he  must  have 
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been  more  loveable  than  he  is  now."  It 
was  as  if  a  picture  had  been  presented  to 
her  with  traits  in  it  that  were  new  to  her ; 
the  face  might  be  her  husband's  face,  but  in 
it  there  were  expressions  that  it  seemed  to 
her  he  had  lost  now. 

Mr.  Loudoun  came  across  the  room  to 
her  at  last,  and  made  place  for  himself 
on  the  edge  of  her  sofa,  sitting  face 
to  face  with  her,  with  his  arm  across  her 
knees. 

*'  You  are  tiring  yourself  out,"  he  said. 
"  Stop  now.  I  don't  think  you  can  care  for 
them." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  care,"  she  answered,  quickly. 
She  had  only  got  through  about  half  the 
bundle  yet.  ''  You  have  not  looked  at  these 
ones,  have  you  ?  They  are — wonderfully 
interesting^." 
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''That  is  more  than  I  thought  you  would 
say,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing. 

"  But  anybody  would  say  it,"  she  quickly 
answered. 

''  So  you  merely  speak,  you  mean,  as  one 
of  the  crowd  ?  Oh,  well,  I  did  not  expect 
you  to  take  any  special  interest  in  them, 
certainly." 

He  made  his  answer  lightly,  and  perhaps 
Sydney  was  unreasonable  to  be  annoyed  at 
it,  but  yet  she  was  conscious  of  being  half 
annoyed.  If  he  had  assumed  that  she  took 
any  special  interest  in  his  letters,  she  very 
probably  might  have  resented  that  assump- 
tion too,  but  yet  his  quiet  acceptance  of  the 
reverse  hurt  her. 

She  said  nothing  after  he  had  spoken, 
and  there  was  a  few  moments'  silence ; 
and  then. 
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''What  are  they  all  about?"  he  asked. 

•'They  are  college  letters,"  she  answered. 
"  I  think  they  must  have  been  written  in 
your  second  year  at  Oxford." 

"  Ah,  priggish  compositions,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  he  said. 

"  No ;  they  are  not  priggish  !"  she  replied, 
quickly.  ^'They  are  full  of  nice  things. 
They  give   a — a  very  good  impression  of 

JOU." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  any  judge,"  he 
said,  laughing.  "  I  suppose  you  mean  they 
are  full  of  fine  sentiments  ?  But  that  would 
be  the  very  sign-manual  of  their  priggish- 
ness." 

"I  don't  mean  that.  They  are  not  full 
of  fine  sentiments.  They  are  not  that  at 
all.  They  seem  to  me  very  natural  and — 
pleasant." 
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"  Oh ;  then  I  must  look  at  them  some 
day.  Are  they  more  pleasant  than  the 
letters  I  write  now  ?" 

He  asked  this,  looking  at  her  rather 
mischievously,  and  she  coloured  a  little. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  the  letters 
that  you  write  now,"  she  answered, 
evasively. 

*'  But  you  know  something.  Did  I  not 
write  to  you  every  day  when  you  were 
at  your  mother's,  in  January?" 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  rather  reluct- 
antly. 

"  Well, — and  are  these  letters  better  than 
those  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  said,  half  apolo- 
getically. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  they  are  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — I  was  not  comparing  them." 
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"You  never  told  me  that  you  considered 
the  letters  3'ou  had  from  me  at  Dover 
wonderfully  interesting,  did  you?" 

"No — I  suppose  not." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  rather 
wistfully.  It  was  only  a  quick  glance, 
but  it  had  an  expression  in  it  that  was 
very  like  an  appeal  for  mercy ;  and  he  read 
it, — and  was  merciful. 

*'Wel], — if  you  find  that  these  interest 
you,  I  am  glad  of  that,  at  any  rate,"  he 
merely  said,  heartily. 

"There  are  some  things  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,"  she  said,  after  a  moment* 
"  There  is  some  one  you  mention  very 
often, — 'Scott,'  you  call  him." 

''  Ah ;  poor  Scott !"  he  exclaimed.  ''  Is 
there  much  about  him  ?" 

''  Yes  ;    you    are    always    speaking    of 
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liira.     Was  lie  a   great  friend   of  yours?" 

"We  were  a  great  deal  together  for 
a  couple  of  years.  He  was  a  wonderfully 
clever  fellow." 

"I  think  you  must  have  been  very  good 
to  him.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was 
ill " 

^'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember  it  well.  He 
was  ill;  and  had  nobody  to  come  to 
him — I  mean,  he  had  no  woman  belonging 
to  him  at  all." 

''  And  so  you  nursed  him  ?" 

*'  I  ^did  some  of  the  nursing.  We  had 
our  rooms  close  together;  and  then,  after- 
wards, I  brought  him  home  with  me. 
Helen,"  he  said,  turning  his  head,  *'  do 
you  remember  my  coming  up  from  Balliol 
with  poor  Adam  Scott  ?" 

"  Yes, — and  a  nice  alarm  you  gave  us !" 
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exclaimed  Mrs.  Walkinshaw.  rising  up  and 
coming  towards  him.  "Dear  me,  do  I 
not  remember  it !  Just  think,  Sydney, — 
there  was  this  poor  young  wretch,  hardly 
able  to  crawl — the  sort  of  creature  who 
was  only  fit  for  a  convalescent  hospital; 
and,  with  nothing  but  the  barest  announce- 
ment that  they  were  coming,  what  did 
Horace  do  but  bring  him  here !  He  was 
literally  so  ill  that  he  could  not  sit  up  in 
the  carriage." 

''  Well ;  but  what  else  could  I  do  ?" 
Mr.  Loudoun  asked.  "I  must  either  have 
brought  him,  or  have  stayed  up  with 
him, — and  I  didn't  want  to  stay.  I  al- 
ways thought  that  we  managed  wonderfully 
well." 

"  You  frightened  us  out  of  our  wits,  I 
know." 
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"  Oh,  nonsense  !  I  didn't  frighten  m}'' 
mother." 

*'  Indeed  you  did.  Don't  you  remember 
how  she  sent  me  out  of  the  house  until  she 
had  brought  Dr.  Alcock  to  see  him  ?  You 
had  such  a  horrible  cool  way  of  saying  he 
had  had  a  fever,  without  in  the  least 
specifying  what  sort  of  fever  it  was." 

"  But  it  was  all  right." 

''Yes.  It  turned  out  to  be  all  right. 
But  it  would  have  been  the  same  to  you  if  it 
had  been  all  wrong.  I  don't  know  if  you 
will  be  inclined  to  believe  it  now,  Sydney, 
but  when  Horace  was  young  he  never  had  one 
grain  of  ordinarv  caution  in  him.  He  used  to 
go  and  consort  with  beggars  and  sick  people 
in  the  most  reckless  way.  He  was  always 
putting  in  his  head  where  he  shouldn't. 
Once  he  caught  scarlatina  in  the  village, — 
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and  another  time  he  got  whoopmg  cough, — 
and  then  proceeded  to  give  it  to  me." 

''  Well,  and  was  it  not  desirable  that  you 
should  have  it?"  her  brother  answered, 
laughing.  "  It  was  a  very  good  thing  to  get 
it  and  have  it  over." 

"  I  didn't  think  so  at  the  time.  And  I 
know  when  that  poor  young  Scott  came,  I 
didn't  like  it.  I  was  not  much  more  than  a 
child,  you  know,  Sydney,  and  he  frightened 
me." 

"  But  did  he  get  better  ?"  Sydney 
asked. 

''  Oh,  yes — for  the  time.  Mamma  and 
Horace  devoted  themselves  to  him,  and  he 
improved  amazingly.  In  fact,  his  coming 
was  a  great  success  in  the  end,  for  we  got 
quite  fond  of  him.  He  was  such  a  bright, 
quick,  likeable   young  creature.     We  were 
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.  horribly  sorry  afterwards  when  we  heard  of 
his  death." 

"Then  he  died?"  Sydney  exclaimed.. 

"  Yes,  he  died  of  consumption  when  he 
was  twenty-four,"  said  Mr.  Loudoun. 

"  Poor  fellow  ! — And  were  you  with 
him  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  moment. 

"No,  he  died  in  Algiers.  His  doctor  had 
sent  him  there." 

"By  himself?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  she  said  softly,  again. 

"He  was  wonderfully  fond  of  Horace," 
said  Mrs.  Walkinshaw.  ''He  was  almost  as 
fond  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  woman. 
There  was  altogether  a  strong  feminine 
element  in  him  ;  I  suppose  it  came  to  him 
with  his  delicate  constitution  : — a  curious 
kind   of    tenderness    and   dependency.     It 
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always  made  me  think  of  him  as  a  sort  of 
inspired  boy  rather  than  a  man.  I  mean," 
she  said,  "  however  much  I  had  liked  him, 
he  was  a  creature  with  whom  I  could  never 
have  imagined  myself  falling  in  love.  But 
in  fact,  you  see,"  she  added,  beginning  to 
laugh,  "  his  affections  were  engaged  before 
I  ever  saw  him, — for,  as  T  told  you,  he  was 
in  love  already  with  Horace." 

"Tie  up  your  letters,  Sydney,"  Mr. 
Loudoun  said.  ''  We  have  all  had  enough  of 
them." 

So  she  tied  them  up,  but  she  said,  as  she 
gave  them  back, — "  I  should  like  to  go  on 
with  them  to-morrow." 

"You  shall  do  anything  you  please,"  he 
answered. 

He  was  still  sitting  beside  her,  and  she 
could  not  rise  until  he  moved,     Mrs.  Walk- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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inshaw  had  gone  away,  but  he  continued  in 
his  place. 

"  Are  you  comfortable  here  ?"  he  asked 
her. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  not  very  gracious- 
ly ;  "  but — "  and  she  looked  at  her  watch — 
*'  I  think  the  gong  will  sound  for  lunch  im- 
mediately." 

"Very  well,  then  ;  stay  until  it  does,"  he 
said.     And  so  she  had  to  stay. 

She  often  used  to  try  to  talk  frankly 
and  pleasantly  to  her  husband  when  they 
were  together,  but  it  always  tried  her  when 
at  such  times  he  treated  her  in  any  lover- 
like way.  She  knew  that  it  was  utterly 
unreasonable  in  her  now  to  be  irritated 
because  he  kept  his  face  turned  to  her,  and 
his  arm  across  her  knees,  and  yet  she  was 
unable   to   force   herself  not   to    mind    it. 
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When  he  sat  beside  her  so,  he  made  her 
feel  as  if  she  were  imprisoned  ;  he  made 
her  long  to  move  and  escape  from  him. 
The  sofa  was  a  small  sofa,  and  she  was 
fretted  at  having  him  so  close  to  her. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  stroked  her 
hand. 

"  It  is  like  having  the  sunshine  with  me 
to  have  you  here,"  he  said,  suddenly  (Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  had  by  this  time  left  them.) 
"Do  you  think  I  do  not  care  for  it?  We 
have  not  been  very  much  alone  together  of 
late,  Sydney?" 

''  X-o,"  she  said,  reluctantly. 

*'  Of  course  Helen's  being  here  makes  a 
difference  in  many  ways." 

"  Yes,  it  must — of  course." 

"And,  naturally,  she  takes  up  a  good 
deal  of  my  time." 

d2 
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"  Oh,  yes."  And  then,  after  a  moment, 
*'  Naturally — and  rightly  too,"  she  added. 

"She  is  very  fond  of  you^  Sydne}^,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

Sydney  coloured ;  she  was  not  so  sure  of 
that  fact.  She  looked  embarrassed  for  a 
second  or  two  ;  then, 

*'  We  get  on  very  well,"  she  merely 
answered. 

But  Mr.  Loudoun  was  not  contented  to 
let  the  matter  drop  with  this  response. 

"1  should  have  been  very  ill-satisfied  if 
she  had  not  taken  to  you,"  he  went  on, 
composedly;  "for  Helen,  in  spite  of  her 
apparent  lightness,  is  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character.  I  often  think  that  she  does 
herself  some  injustice.  I  am  not  sure,  for 
instance,  that  you  understand  her  yet ;  but 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  you  see 
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the  worst  of  her  on  the  surface.     You  see 
her  faults  before  you  see  her  good  qualities." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  believe  that,"  Sydney 
said,  cordially.  "  And  she  is  very  kind  to 
me.  If  I  am  not — exactly — fond  of  her 
yet," — she  said  this  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion,— "it  is  only,  probably,  because  I  am 
not  quick  in  general  in  taking  to  new 
people." 

"Yes — that  is  it,  I  have  no  doubt,"  he 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "She 
is  naturally  far  more  impulsive  than  you 
are ;  she  generally  makes  up  her  mind 
very  rapidly.  You  and  she  certainly  are 
not  much  alike." 

"No,"  she  said. 

"  But  your  want  of  resemblance  need 
be  no  bar  to  your  friendship.  I  hope  to 
see  you  real  friends  in  time." 
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"There  is  the  gong,"  she  said,  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  And  then  she  aioved,  and 
he  had  to  rise.  But,  after  she  had  risen, 
something  like  a  feeling  of  remorse  came 
over  her  for  the  impatience  with  which  she 
had  submitted  to  his  detention  of  her, 
and  she  forced  herself  to  speak  to  him 
again. 

"You  know  I  like  Helen,"  she  said, 
standing  still  for  another  moment,  "  and  I 
am  glad — I  am  really  glad — to  have  her 
and  Ketty  here.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  do  like  her,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  her  always  for  making  you  so 
happy." 

But  speeches  that  are  made  impulsively 
are  often  not  very  prudent,  and  perhaps  as 
soon  as  she  had  uttered  these  last  words 
Sydney   became   aware    of    this,   for    Mr. 
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Loudoun  at  once  answered,  with  a  laugh, 

''  Do  you  imagine  that  I  depend  for  my 
happiness  on  Helen?  I  think  another 
woman  has  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with 
that  than  she  has." 

And  then  he  resolutely  put  her  hand 
within  his  arm  and  held  it  firmly  there,  and, 
as  he  took  her  across  the  hall,  he  said  a 
few  more  words  that  brought  the  colour  to 
her  face. 

"Helen  is  much  to  me,"  he  said,  "but  all 
happiness  that  I  shall  ever  know  in  this 
world  must  come  to  me  now,  not  through 
Helen,  but  through  you." 

And  with  that  they  reached  the  dining- 
room  door,  and  he  had  to  let  her  go. 
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/^NE  day  Mr.  Loudoun  and  Sydney  had 
^"^^  been  riding  together,  and,  as  they 
were  returning  home,  Mr.  Loudoun's  horse 
stumbled  and  threw  him.  The  animal's 
foot  had  gone  into  an  unseen  hole  as  they 
were  cantering  across  a  field,  and  horse  and 
man  came  down  together  with  a  crash  that 
turned  Sydney's  heart  sick.  Her  alarm 
indeed  only  lasted  for  a  few  moments. 
Almost  before  she  had  seen  her  husband 
prostrate  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  again, 
but  there  had  been  two  or  three  seconds, 
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during  which  she  had  thought  the  horse 
would  roll  on  him  before  he  could  rise, 
which  she  could  not  afterwards  forget. 

''I  am  afraid  he  has  hurt  himself;  I 
don't  know  how  we  shall  get  him  home," 
Mr.  Loudoun  said. 

She  had  sprung  from  her  own  saddle,  and 
was  standing  by  his  side. 

"Are  you  not  hurt?  Are  you  sure?" 
she  exclaimed. 

"Why,  Sydney,  have  I  frightened  you?" 
he  asked,  and  he  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
and  laughed  at  her  white  face.  "No,  I  am 
all  right, — but  Bob  has  done  himself  a 
damage,  I  fear.  Stand  back — hold  Jess 
while  I  get  him  up." 

The  horse  was  very  lame,  and,  even  with 
the  utmost  care  and  patience,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  him  home.     By  her  husband's 
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directions,  Sydney  rode  on  and  sent  back 
one  of  the  grooms  to  give  his  assistance. 
Fortunately  they  were  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  in  half  an  hour  or  so  the 
little  cortege  came  up. 

But  Mr.  Loudoun,  when  they  approached^ 
was  found  to  be  walking  lame  as  well  as 
Bob,  and,  though  his  injuries  proved  to  be 
slight,  yet  for  the  two  or  three  following 
days  he  was  kept  to  the  house,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  Sydney  found  herself  called  upon 
to  perform  the  wifely  duty  of  attending  on 
him. 

She  set  about  this  duty  shyly  enough. 
Not  that  she  did  her  ministrations  unwil- 
lingly, but  that  they  seemed  strange  to  her. 
She  flushed  and  got  hot  like  a  girl  the  first 
time  she  knelt  at  her  husband's  feet  and 
doctored  his  swollen  ankle.     Helen,  in  the 
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first  moments,  would  have  done  the  work 
instead  of  her,  but  some  feeling  for  once 
made  Sydney  hold  her  ground. 

"I  should  like  to  do  it,  please — I  would 
rather  do .  it,"  she  said,  and  kept  her  posi- 
tion resolutely,  so  that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw 
had  to  retire. 

"  Suppose  it  had  gone  differently.  He 
might  have  been  thrown,  and — killed,"  she 
was  thinking  to  herself,  with  a  kind  of 
shuddering  terror.  There  was  something 
in  the  humility  of  her  attitude  that  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  give  a  sort  of  satis- 
faction to  her.  She  could  kneel  before 
him  with  a  feeling  that  she  deserved  to 
seek  his  pardon,  in  spite  of  the  stubborn- 
ness in  her  that  made  her  refuse  to  give 
him  her  heart. 

Mr.  Loudoun  had  only  strained  a  sinew 
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a  little ;  there  was  no  serious  damage  done. 
He  had  merely  to  keep  to  the  sofa  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  to  submit  to  Syd- 
ney's ministrations.  During  these  days  she 
was  very  gentle  to  him.  The  most  devoted 
wife  could  hardly  have  attended  on  him 
with  more  care.  She  even  once  let  her 
heart  open  to  him  a  little.  He  was  laugh- 
ing at  her,  a  few  hours  after  his  fall, 
for  the  look  of  terror  that  he  had  seen 
in  her  face,  but  as  he  laughed  she  grew 
grave. 

*'I  never  saw  anyone  thrown  before," 
she  said,  "  and — how  could  I  tell  ?  I 
thought    he   was   going    to   roll   over    on 

you." 

''  And,  if  he  had,  would  you  have 
minded  much  ?"  he  asked,  lightly. 

She  had  been  agitated  before,  and  the 
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sudden  question  upset  her.  She  flushed, 
and  her  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  all  at 
once,  before  he  understood  her  emotion, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"My  darling  !"  he  said,  quickly  then, 
and  would  have  drawn  her  to  him,  but 
she  disengaged  herself  from  his  arm  hastily, 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  Afterwards 
she  said  to  him,  in  rather  a  constrained 
way, 

*'I  was  so  stupid  just  now, — but,  you 
see,  I  was  frightened,  as  I  told  you ;  and 
my  fright  has  shaken  me.  I  don't  think 
I  am  very  nervous  generally, — but  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  not  able  to  stand  anything 
more  to-day." 

"  I  will  try  then  to  give  you  nothing 
more  to  stand,"  he  answered,  half  jest- 
ingly.     "You    see,    my   condition    is    not 
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likely  to  cause  you  much  more  alarm .     Is 
it?" 

"  No ;  but  it  might  have  been  some- 
thing very  different,"  she  said,  "  and,  for 
two    or    three     moments,    how    could     I 

tell  r 

**  True — you  couldn't.  I  might  have 
broken  my  neck — like  Bishop  Wilber- 
force." 

"  Yes." 

"  Or  Bob  might  have  rolled  on  me, 
as  you  suggested ;  and  then  I  should  pro- 
bably have  had  some  bones  broken.  Some- 
thing of  that  sort  happened  to  me  once, 
— not  with  Bob,  but  with  an  old  horse  I 
had  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  was  the  only 
serious  accident  I  ever  met  with  in  riding." 

'^  Don't  tell  me  about  it.  Thinking  of 
accidents  makes  me  sick  just  now." 
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'^You  foolish  woman!"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

But  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  for  once  her  fingers  closed  with  a 
little  pressure  over  his.  After  only  two 
or  three  more  seconds,  however,  she  made 
some  excuse  for  moving  from  her  seat, 
and  presently  sat  down  again  at  a  little 
distance  from  him,  as  if  she  were  ashamed 
of  the  emotion  she  had  shown. 

Sydney  stayed  a  good  deal  with  her  hus- 
band during  his  short  confinement  to  the 
house.  She  was .  curiously  shy  of  the  new 
position  that  she  had  to  take  with  him,  but 
yet  she  forced  herself  to  retain  it.  There 
was  some  feeling  in  her  that  roused  her 
enough  to  make  her  resist  her  sister-in- 
law's  efforts  to  supplant  her.  "  Sydney, 
you   can   leave   him    to    me,    you    know," 
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Helen  said  to  her  more  than  once ;  but 
Sydney  would  not.  She  might  not  love 
her  husband,  and  she  might  feel  awkward 
and  self-conscious  as  she  waited  on  him,  but 
yet  Mrs.  Walkinshaw's  officious  readiness  to 
take  him  off  her  hands  put  her  instinc- 
tively upon  her  mettle.  For  the  first  time 
she  silently  held  to  her  right  to  be  first 
with  him ;  and  Helen  finally  gave  w^ay, 
laughing  to  herself  as  she  did  it. 

"She  is  beginning  to  be  in  a  fury  with 
me,"  thought  this  mischievous  little  woman, 
in  high  glee,  as  she  left  the  field  to  her 
sister-in-law. 

There  never  was  a  more  irrepressibly 
energetic  woman  than  Helen  Walkinshav/. 
Her  fault,  perhaps,  was  that  she  experi- 
enced a  certain  difficulty  in  being  quiet. 
She  was  too  lively  and  too  full  of  ingenuity 
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to  have  any  deep  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
or  the  excellence  of  repose.  She  was  like 
a  butterfly,  Sydney  used  to  think;  always 
in  motion,  and  darting  hither  and  thither, 
and  fluttering  her  bright  wings. 

*'  How  different  you  two  are !  Were 
you  always  so  different  ?"  she  asked  Mr. 
Loudoun  one  day. 

It  used  to  seem  to  lier  at  times — perhaps 
with  a  little  half-conscious  irritation — that 
her  husband  could  see  no  fault  in  his  sister. 
He  used  to  look  at  her  and  listen  to  her 
with  an  expression  of  placid  satisfaction 
that  Sydney  sometimes  found  hard  to  com- 
prehend. Her  flightiness  never  seemed  to 
vex  him ;  her  liveliness  never  oppressed 
him.  Sydney,  for  her  part,  found  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  rather  a  tiring  person  to  be 
with,  but  her  brother  never  seemed  to  tire 
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of  her;  he  seemed  blind  to  her  short- 
comings, and  incapable  of  being  annoyed 
by  anything  she  did  or  said. 

"  Were  you  always  so  different  ?"  Syd- 
ney asked  him,  in  an  audibly  surprised 
voice. 

"  I  imagine  we  were,"  he  at  once  an- 
swered, laughing.  "When  I  was  a  boy, 
she  always  used  to  seem  to  me  the  brightest 
creature  in  the  world." 

"And  you  were  never  like  that?  You 
were  always  graver?"  she  said. 

"  I  was  never  like  Helen,  certainly,"  he 
replied,  "  for  she  was  a  fascinating  little 
thing, — a  perfect  fairy — an  incarnation  of 
all  that  was  joyful  and  pretty." 

"  x\nd  you  admired  her  even  when  you 
^vere  a  boy  ?" 

"  I  was  six  years  older  than  she  was,  so 
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I  was  in  a  condition  to  admire  her.  Yes, 
she  always  seemed  to  me  wonderfully 
charming." 

"  But  your  mother  did  not  think  as  much 
of  her  as  she  did  of  you  ?" 
''  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 
" I  have  been  told.     Is  it  not  true?" 
"  Mothers   are   always   supposed    to    be 
weak  in  the  direction  of  their   sons.     My 
father  was   excessively  fond  of   her.     She 
was  a  great   favourite  indeed  with   every- 


one." 


"  I  know  that  there  were  other  people 
besides  your  mother  who  cared  for  you 
most.  I  have  been  told  that  you  were  so 
much  less  selfish  than  Helen, — so  much 
more  considerate  for  other  people." 

"  You  forget  that  I  was  older.  Of  course 
Helen  was  spoilt  a  little.     A  child  such  as 
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she  was  is  sure  to  get  rather  spoilt.  But  I 
don't  know  what  makes  you  suppose  I  was 
unselfish.  I  never  knew  an  unselfish  boy 
yet." 

""  You  might  not  have  been  unselfish 
when  you  were  quite  a  boy,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  when  you  had  begun 
to  grow  up.  And  then  you  had  a  better 
temper  than  Helen." 

"  I  don't  know  who  is  your  authority  for 
all  this  ?"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  I  have  more  than  one  authority. 
Several  people  have  told  me." 

"  Helen  had  a  quick  temper.  She  has  a 
quick  temper,  for  that  matter,  now.  But 
that  is  not  saying  much  against  her." 

*'  Oh,  no ;  a  little  of  a  quick  temper  is 
sometimes  rather  attractive." 

^'  Helen's  was  attractive  certainly.     What 
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does  that  look  mean  ?"  laughing  again,  for 
she  had  turned  her  eyes  rather  incredul- 
ously upon  him. 

"  I  think  that  the  little  quicknesses  of 
temper  she  shows  now  are  attractive, 
but- " 

"  She  never  showed  much  more  than  she 
does  now — at  least,  not  very  much  more. 
Oh,  children  are  all  little  furies  sometimes, 
of  course.  Helen  was  not  a  bit  worse  than 
many  others." 

"You  must  have  been  a  kind  brother 
always.  Certainly  it  is  in  your  nature  to 
be  kind, — and  faithful,"  Sydney  said,  quick- 
ly; and  then,  almost  in  the  same  moment 
regretting  that  she  had  spoken,  the  colour 
came  to  her  face. 

But  he  answered  at  once  with  a  laugh — 

"  Is  that  the  character  you  are  going  to 
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give  me  ?     I  don't  get  you  often  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  me,  you  know." 

''  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  think 
that  of  you,"  she  answered ;  and  then  she 
would  not  say  any  more.  If  she  ever  made 
a  movement  towards  her  husband,  though 
it  might  be  only  of  the  smallest  possible 
kind,  her  sensitive  shyness  always  prompted 
her  immediately  after v^rards  to  beat  a  re- 
treat. She  often  bore  herself  towards  him 
as  though  she  liked  him  less  even  than  she 
did,  because  she  had  such  a  morbid  dread 
of  his  miscalculating  the  minute  extent  of 
any  advance  that  she  might  make  to 
him. 

She  had  just  been  reading  some  of  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's  letters  when  she  put  these 
questions  about  her  sister-in-law  to  Mr. 
Loudoun.     They  were  letters  that  she  had 
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found  very  amusing, — even,  in  their  way, 
charming, — and  yet  they  had  not  charmed 
her.  Helen's  character  perhaps  was  not 
one  of  a  kind  with  which  Sydney  could 
ever  find  it  possible  to  have  much  sympa- 
thy. She  admired  Helen,  but  yet  she 
admired  her  without  being  able  to  put  her 
heart  into  her  admiration.  The  more  she 
talked  to  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  the  more  she 
said  to  herself,  "  We  shall  never  be  friends 
in  any  true  way." 

And  now  she  had  been  reading  these 
bright,  epigrammatic  letters,  so  full  of 
sparkle,  so  keen  and  metallic,  and,  as  she 
read,  she  laughed  and  was  amused,  but  the 
end  of  her  reading  left  her  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  almost  of  repulsion,  rather  than 
of  pleasure.  For  the  letters  were  less  love- 
able  even  than  she  had  thought  that  Helen's 
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letters  would  have  been — less  coloured  by 
anything  gentle  or  tender. 

*'  She  was  very  young  at  that  time,  and  a 
little  inclined  to  affectation,"  Mr.  Loudoun 
explained  them  by  saying  afterwards ;  but 
Sydney  possibly  was  prejudiced,  and,  though 
she  did  not  dispute  her  husband's  interpre- 
tation, she  secretly  scarcely  accepted  it. 

^'  I  think  there  is  something  wanting  in 
her.  I  think  his  is  the  finer  nature,"  she 
commented,  involuntarily,  but  yet  perhaps 
half  gladly,  to  herself. 

After  two  or  three  days  had  passed,  Mr. 
Loudoun  was  able  to  resume  his  usual  life, 
but  the  slight  drawing  of  Sydney  towards 
him  that  his  accident  had  occasioned  did 
not  altogether  cease  with  his  need  for  her 
ministrations.  She  had  been  more  than 
usual  with  him  during  his  confinement  to 
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the  house,  and — not  without  hesitation,  yet 
of  her  own  accord — she  continued  after  he 
was  recovered  to  be  a  little  more  with  him, 
coming  to  him  sometimes  when  she  was  not 
forced  to  come,  and  now  and  then  even 
offering  herself  to  him  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw. 

She  had  begun  apparently  at  last  slightly 
to  resent  Helen's  over-readiness  to  fill  her 
place.  Her  feeling  was  a  perplexing  one  : 
she  was  still  half  grateful  to  her  sister-in-law ; 
was  still  half  willing  that  she  should  occupy 
the  position  she  desired  with  Mr.  Loudoun, 
but  yet  she  seemed  to  have  awakened  to  a 
comprehension  that  there  was  a  point  at 
which  her  encroachments  had  better  cease 
— that  there  was  a  limit  to  what  she  herself 
would  do  well  to  resign.  "  She  must  give 
way  when  I  choose  that  she  should,"  she 
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had  begun  to  tell  herself,  not  without  some 
emotion,  and  a  certain  undefined  exaspera- 
tion, that  she  kept,  and  did  well  to  keep, 
concealed. 

One  day  it  struck  Sydney,  as  a  fact  she 
had  not  thought  of  before,  that  since  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's  arrival  she  had  learnt  more 
of  her  husband  than  she  had  known  before. 
During  the  six  previous  months  of  her 
married  life  she  had  only  known  him  in  his 
relation  to  herself,  and  her  judgment  of  him 
had  been  put  out  of  gear  (as  she  was  almost 
aware)  by  the  antagonism  that  he  had  so 
often  roused  in  her,  and  by  the  constant  jar 
that  there  had  been  between  the  feeling 
that  she  had,  and  the  feeling  that  she  knew 
she  ought  to  have,  towards  him.  But  now 
she  was  in  a  position  to  look  at  him  often, 
if  she  pleased,  as  a  spectator,  and  she  had 
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done  this  for  a  good  while  before,  as  I  said^ 
it  struck  her  suddenly  that  she  was  seeing 
him  in  a  new  light,  and  with  fresher  and 
clearer  eyes  than  before.  And  then  she 
began  to  ask  herself  what,  under  these  new 
circumstances,  she  saw,  and  the  answer  gave 
her  a  certain  pleasure.  For  she  could  reply 
very  distinctly  that  he  appeared  to  her  as  a 
man  to  respect  and  honour, — a  man  who 
was  upright,  and  wise,  and  tender.  Perhaps 
in  a  way  she  had  known  all  this  of  him 
long  ago,  but  that  far-off  time  was  separated 
from  this  present  one  by  so  wide  a  gulf  that 
the  Mr.  Loudoun  of  former  days  was  hardly 
recognizable  by  her  now  as  the  man  whom 
she  had  married ;  besides,  the  virtues  she 
had  known  him  to  have  of  old  had  not  at 
that  time  affected  her;  her  life  had  not 
touched  his  then,  nor  did  his  faults  nor  his 
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virtues  concern  her.  But  now,  with  a 
curious  and  half  surprised  interest,  she  found 
herself  studying  and  thinking  of  him. 

She  would  often  sit  silent  and  listen  to 
him  as  he  talked  to  Helen,  and,  half  con- 
sciously, half  unconsciously,  criticize  and 
judge  him.  During  the  winter  her  mood 
towards  him  had  been  a  different  one  from 
this.  He  had  wearied  her  then  and  made 
her  incapable  of  just  judgment ;  he  had 
oppressed  her,  so  that  she  had  only  longed 
to  escape  from  him.  She  had  more  free- 
dom now,  and  with  her  freedom  came  the 
birth  of  something  that  approached  to  in- 
terest in  him  ;  when  she  was  not  compelled 
to  be  his  companion,  she  could  listen  to  him 
with  other  feelings  than  those  of  irritation  or 
fatigue. 

One  day  Helen,  in  talking  to   her,  found 
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fault  with  him  for  something  he  had 
done,  in  an  impulsive,  impatient  way  that 
was  natural  to  her,  but  that  made  the 
colour  come  to  Sydney's  face.  Almost 
without  thinking  what  she  was  doing, 
she  made  a  quick  rejoinder,  which  was 
a  defence  and  at  the  same  time  a  rebuke. 
"  What  right  have  you  to  find  fault  with  him 
who  is  so  much  better  than  you  are  ?"  was 
the  tone  of  it ;  and  Helen,  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  her  petulant  eloquence,  opened  her 
ears  wide  to  listen,  and  then  broke  into 
a  joyful,  but  to  Sydney  an  entirely  incom- 
prehensible, laugh. 

"And  why  is  Horace  not  to  be  found 
fault  with  as  well  as  anybody  else  ?"  she 
exclaimed  next  moment.  *' Horace  is  a 
dear  old  fellow,  but  if  you  mean  that  in  a 
matter  like  this  I  am  not  far  more  likelv  to 
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be  right  than  he  is,  then,  Sydney,  I  disagree 
with  you  altogether.  In  some  matters, 
let  me  tell  you,  he  is  quite  sufficiently 
prejudiced." 

'*I  have  never  found  him  so,"  Sydney  re- 
plied, in  a  quieter  and  colder  way  than  she 
had  spoken  before. 

"  Never  found  him  prejudiced  !" — and 
Helen  held  up  her  hands.  "  Then  you  have 
not  advanced  much  yet  in  your  knowledge 
of  him,  indeed.  Why,  he  is  wildly  prejudiced 
in  some  directions, — absurdly  prejudiced." 

"  In  what  directions  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  in  half  a  hundred.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  who  was  not  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  Sydney,  men  as  a  rule  are  ten 
times  more  stupid  than  women,  and  there  is 
no  way  in  which  they  show  their  stupidity 
more  than  in  this  of  having  prejudices  and 
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sticking  to  them.  Women,  of  course,  have 
prejudices  too,  but  then  for  the  most  part 
they  dont  stick  to  them.  They  change  them 
as  they  change  their  gowns.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  delightful  amount  of  variableness  in 
a  woman, — but  Horace,  with  his  bundle  of 
cut  and  dried  opinions,  he  does  try  my  tem- 
per." 

''  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  talk  so  of 
him!"  Sydney  exclaimed.  She  suddenly 
found,  not  only  the  blood  in  her  face  again, 
but  her  heart  beginning  to  beat  fast.  "  So 
ready  as  he  is  to  admire  what  is  unlike  him- 
self— so  tolerant  and  temperate  as  he  is — 
it  seems  to  me  most  unjust/'  she  cried,  in- 
dignantly. 

''Oh  yes,  yes,  that  is  all  very  fine  talk," 
replied  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  with  a  shrug  of 
the    shoulders.     "Tolerant  and   temperate 
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and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  can  be  tolerant 
and  temperate  when  he  likes,  Sydney ; 
there  are  times  Avhen  (if  you  are  disposed) 
you  may  think  him  the  gentlest  and  wisest 
of  men ;  but  /  know  whether  or  not  he 
can  be  prejudiced.  Prejudiced  ? — yes  ;  to 
the  very  core  of  his  nature  ;  and  obstinate  ? 
— as  obstinate,  my  dear,  as  a  blind  mule." 

''I  think,"  said  Sydney,  suddenly,  "that, 
whoever  may  speak  ill  of  him " 

"  Speak  ill  of  him,  child? — do  you  think 
that  I  am  speaking  ill  of  him  ?"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
innocent  astonishment.  "  God  bless  the 
dear  old  fellow!  Why,  I  wouldn't  for 
worlds!  What  I  have  said  just  now  I 
have  said  to  his  own  face  a  hundred  times 
over.  My  dear,  I  am  always  rating  him. 
But  I  see  I   must  be  on   my  guard   with 
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you," — and  then  she  began  to  laugh,  ^'for 
evidently  you  are  going  to  develop  into 
one  of  the  pattern  wives  who  can't  bear  to 
be  told  that  their  husbands  are  human." 

''  You  know  that  is  nonsense !"  Sydney 
said,  hastily,  Hushing  scarlet. 

"  Well,  I  think  for  my  own  part  that 
Horace  is  very  human,  and  therefore  of 
necessity  very  full  of  faults.  In  fact,  if  he 
w^eren't,  don't  you  think  I  should  be  afraid 
of  him  ?  Oh  !  Sydney,"  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, changing  her  tone,  "  I  talk  non- 
sense often,  but  don't  you  know  how,  in  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  love  that  brother  of 
mine  ?  I  say  again,  he  is  prejudiced,  and 
he  is  stupid,  and  he  is  provoking, — but  he 
is  noble  too,  and  true,  and  good,  and, 
though  I  speak  sharply  at  times  about  him 
(when  he  irritates  me),  I  would  serve  him 
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and  die  for  him,  and  never  feel,  even  then, 
that  I  had  paid  him  for  all  he  had  given  to 


me." 


She  ended  with  a  little  sudden  break  in 
her  voice, — with  something  that  was  half  a 
sob  and  half  a  laugh,  and  Sydney  returned 
no  answer;  but,  after  a  minute,  she  said 
something  else  to  Helen  in  a  very  gentle 
tone.  Mrs.  Walkinshaw's  tirade  against  Mr. 
Loudoun  had  made  her  angry,  but  her  last 
words  had  touched  her  curiously — they  had 
awakened  a  conscious  chord  of  sympathy  in 
her  own  heart. 

"  Could  /  ever  repay  him  either  ?"  she 
had  thought  to  herself,  and  she  had  flushed 
again,  and  her  lip  had  quivered. 

It  had  been  April  when  Mrs.  Walkinshaw 
came,  and  it  was  now  June.  One  da}^, 
early  in  this  month,  Sydney  got  news  from 
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Dover  that  her  father  had  been  more  than 
usually  unwell. 

*'  I  am  very  anxious  about  him,"  Mrs. 
Godwin  wrote.  "  He  is  so  weak,  and  every 
day  he  seems  to  grow  more  and  more  list- 
less. I  wonder  if  Horace  could  spare  you 
to  come  and  see  him  for  a  little  while?  I 
think  a  visit  from  you  would  rouse  and 
►cheer  him  more  than  anything, — and  how 
can  I  tell  you  what  it  would  be  to  meT' 

This  letter  Sydney  read  to  herself,  and 
then,  without  any  comment,  gave  it  to  her 
husband. 

"  Must  you  go  ?"  he  said,  when  he  had 
glanced  at  it.     "  I  suppose  you  must." 

"It  will  not  be  difficult,"  she  replied, — 
^'  with  Helen  here." 

"  Oh,  no — as  far  as  that  goes  it  will  be  . 
easy  enough,"  he  replied.    "And  you  would 
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like  to  go  to  them  ?  Well,  tell  them  then 
that  you  will  do  it.  They  are  wanting  Sydney 
at  Dover,"  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Walkinshaw 
and  explained, — ''so,  if  she  goes,  you  will 
have  to  take  the  reins  of  government." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  delighted  !"  said  Helen, 
readily. 

And  then  Sydney  murmured  something 
that  was  not  very  audible ;  perhaps  she 
expressed  her  gratitude. 

It  was  curious,  as  it  struck  her  after- 
wards, that  her  first  feeling,  on  reading  her 
mother's  letter,  had  not  been  one  of  eager- 
ness to  go  to  her,  but  rather,  for  a  few 
moments,  of  regret  at  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing where  she  was.  The  wish  to  go  to  her 
came  in  a  very  little  while,  but  unquestion- 
ably her  first  sensation  had  been  one  of 
reluctance,  not  of  desire. 
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"  I  shall  have  to  give  Netty  back  to  you," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  presently,  when 
she  was  talking  over  the  few  arrangements 
that  had  to  be  made  for  her  absence. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  tiresome  little  monkey !" 
exclaimed  Helen.  '*  I  must  take  her  in 
hand.  But  you  will  be  well  rid  of  her.  I 
am  ashamed  of  having  let  you  do  my  work 
so  long." 

'*You  must  not  refuse  to  let  me  do  it 
again  when  I  come  back.  You  know  I  like 
it,"  Sydney  said. 

''  You  are  too  good,  Sydney.  You  spoil 
us  both.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
that  we  are  to  be  left  without  you  for  a 
little.     How  long  are  you  to  be  away  ?" 

"I  don't  quite  know.  Ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  I  suppose.  Not  more  than  a 
fortnight  certainly." 
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"Oh,  I  wouldn't  hurry  back  if  I  were  you. 
You  see,  I  will  look  after  Horace." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Sydney  said. 

"  Yes, — I  will  do  my  utmost  to  keep  him 
from  despair, — so  you  may  be  quite  con- 
tent." 

"  Do  you  think  T  am  afraid  of  his 
despair?"  Sydney  asked,  with  a  little  half 
jarring  laugh. 

Helen  irritated  her,  and  she  turned 
away  from  her,  feeling  that  her  irritation 
was  unreasonable,  and  yet  not  quite  succeed- 
ing in  stifling  it.  She  was  angry  with 
herself  because  it  annoyed  her  to  see  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's  satisfaction  at  the  prospect 
of  being  left  in  charge  of  her  brother. 
Of  course  her  pleasure  was  natural,  she  told 
herself,  but  yet  she  was  conscious  that  she 
chafed   at   it.     She  was   in  a   certain  way 
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afraid  of  Helen, — not  reasonably,  perhaps, 
but  still  she  was  afraid. 

"  I  shall  miss  you  terribly,  Sydney,"  her 
husband  said  to  her  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

"It  will  not  be  the  same  this  time  as 
when  I  went  away  last,"  she  answered, 
coldly.  ''  Helen's  being  here  will  make  so 
great  a  difference." 

"  It  will  make  no  difference  in  my  long- 
ing to  have  you  back,"  he  replied.  "  No- 
body else's  presence  could  affect  that." 

She  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments,  but 
after  that  silence — perhaps  because  her 
vague  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  made 
her  a  little  grateful  to  him — 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  want  me 
back,"  she  said,  rather  sadly.  **I  don't  do 
much  to  make  you  happy." 
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''  I  don't  pretend  to  measure  how  much 
you  do,"  he  replied,  *'but  I  shall  want  you, 
you  may  be  very  sure,  as  I  want  nothing 
else." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
quickly.  And  then  she  turned  away.  But 
after  she  had  turned  away  she  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  looked  back  at  him,  and 
with  a  sudden  generous  impulse — "  If  the 
day  should  ever  come  when — when  I  can 
repay  you,"  she  said,  ''do  you  not  think  that 
I  shall  thank  God?" 

*'  I  believe  that  day  will  come,"  he 
answered. 

A  few  months  ago,  at  such  a  speech  from 
her,  he  would  probably  have  made  a  less 
wise  reply,  but  by  this  time — thanks  pro- 
bably in  the  main  to  Helen — he  had  learnt 
more  reticence,  and  so  he  only  said   these 
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few    words,    and    put    his    hand    on    her 
shoulder   for  a  moment,  and  then   let  her 

go. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  pleasure — strange 
but  unquestionable — that,  as  the  news  of  her 
approaching  departure  spread  through  the 
house,  Sydney  found  that  it  gave  satisfaction 
to  no  one  except  Mrs.  Walkinshaw.  Her 
husband  told  her  how  he  should  miss  her ; 
Netty  stormed  openly  at  her  going. 

*'And  when  you  are  away  who  is  to 
teach  me  ?  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
wrath,  when  the  tidings  were  told  her. 

*'  Your  mother  will,"  Sydney  said. 

"  Oh,  you  may  think  that,  but  she 
won't,"  Netty  retorted,  nodding  her  shrewd 
head.  "  Mamma  doesn't  do  things  like  you. 
She  will  sit  down,  and  make  me  bring  my 
books,  but  in  ten  minutes  she  will  be  off.     I 
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shan't  have  one  good  lesson  till  you  come 
back.  I'll  tell  you  if  I  do !"  And  then, 
"  Oh,  I  hate  you  to  go  away  :  it  won't  be 
half  so  nice  when  you're  gone." 

"  But  I  shall  come  back  again/'  Sydney 
said.  ^'I  am  only  going  away  for  two 
weeks,  and  time  passes  very  quickly,  you 
know." 

'*  Perhaps  you  will  stay  away  longer," 
said  Netty,  suspiciously. 

"Oh  no,  I  hope  not — I  mean,  I  think 
not,"  answered  Sydney,  correcting  herself 
quickly,  and  flushing  rather  red. 

"  Well,  if  you  really  come  back  in  a  fort- 
night, it  won't  be  so  bad  ;  but  mamma  didn't 
say  a  fortnight,  she  said  '  some  weeks,'  "  re- 
torted Netty,  still  suspicious. 

"Mamma  made  a  mistake,"  replied  Syd- 
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ney,  rather  shortly.  And  then  she  began 
to  speak  of  something  else. 

It  seemed  too  that  even  the  housekeeper 
would  have  preferred  that  her  mistress 
should  have  stayed  at  home. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  away 
long,  ma'am  ?"  she  said  to  Sydney.  '*  And 
it's  your  wish,  I  suppose,  that  everything 
should  go  on  just  as  usual  ?  You'll  excuse 
me  for  asking,  but  you  see  I  know  of  old 
that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  is  a  very  managing 
lady " 

Sydney  tried  to  look  grave,  but,  against 
her  will,  she  almost  laughed. 

"  I  am  only  going  away  for  a  fortnight," 
she  said,  ''  and  I  think  I  must  ask  you  dur- 
ing that  time  to  take  your  orders  from  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw.     I  should  not  like  her  to  feel 
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that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  entirely  as 
she  pleased.  Nor  would  Mr.  Loudoun  like 
it  either,  I  am  sure,"  she  added,  quickly. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it's  of  course  as  you  wish," 
returned  the  housekeeper,  severely,  with  an 
air  that  rebuked  the  other's  levity.  And 
then  nothing  more  was  said.  But,  when  the 
door  closed  behind  her,  Sydney  laughed 
again,  and  (even  though  she  was  half  asham- 
ed of  it)  she  was  aware  that  there  was  a 
certain  flavour  of  pleasure  in  her  laughter. 

Mr.  Loudoun  went  up  to  town  with  his 
wife,  and  put  her  into  the  Dover  train. 

"Write  to  me  often,  and  think  of  me 
sometimes,"  he  said  to  her,  half  jestingly, 
before  he  bade  her  good-bye.  ^'  You  un- 
derstand that  I  should  like  to  come  and 
fetch  you,  and  stay  for  a  day  ?  Give  ray 
love  to  them, — and  take  all  my  heart  with 
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you,"  he  added  at  the  last  moment,  in  her 
ear. 

She  only  said  '*  Good-bye "  in  answer  ; 
but  when  he  kissed  her  she  returned  his 
kiss,  for  nearly  the  first  time  that  she  had 
ever  done  it.  With  something  that  ap- 
proached almost  to  a  feeling  of  regret,  she 
parted  from  him.  "Thank  God  that  at 
least  I  am  less  impatient  of  him  now  than  I 
was  when  I  left  him  last,"  she  thought.  She 
remembered  that  last  journey  of  hers  to 
Dover, — how  she  had  gone  in  her  misery, 
with  a  feeling  that  she  must  fly  from  him 
because  she  could  no  longer  bear  her  life, 
and  the  change,  such  as  it  was,  made  her 
very  grateful.  ''Perhaps  I  may  have  re- 
gard enough  for  him  presently  to  be  con- 
tent to  be  his  wife,"  she  thought  to  her- 
self.    "  I  can  almost  believe  it  now.       One 
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can  forget  so  much — and  learn  so  much. 
And  perhaps,"  she  added,  after  a  little 
while,  "  resignation  and  peace  maybe  almost 
as  good  as  happiness." 

But  yet  she  sighed  when  she  had  said 
that. 
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QYDNEY  found  Mr.  Godwin  very  feeble; 
she  had  to  allow  to  her  mother  that 
she  thought  him  changed.  Both  in  mind 
and  body  he  was  weaker  and  more  lethargic. 
The  sight  of  his  daughter  when  she  came 
roused  him  for  a  few  minutes,  but  hardly 
for  more  than  that.  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  her  arrival  he  had  almost  forgot- 
ten her,  being  occupied  with  the  consideration 
of  his  approaching  dinner,  and  with  the  fear 
that  the  fish  intended  for  his  meal  might  not 
do  him  good. 
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"Poor  clear,  he  goes  on  troubling  himself 
about  little  things  of  that  sort  all  day  long/' 
Mrs.  Godwin  said.  "As  soon  as  one  is  got 
rid  of,  he  begins  about  another.  He  doesn't 
think  much  about  anything  outside  himself 
now.  Hard  for  me,  dear?"  the  little 
gentle  woman  said,  in  answer  to  some 
expression  of  pity  from  Sydney.  "  Oh, 
no,  you  must  not  think  that.  What  else 
have  I  to  do  but  to  nurse  him  and  try  to 
cheer  him  ?  Do  you  know  that  we  shall 
have  been  together  for  five  and  twenty 
3^ears  to-morrow,  Sydney?  Yes,  tc-morrow 
is  our  silver  wedding  day.  It  won't  be  a 
very  gay  day,  but  I  am  glad  you  are  here 
to  spend  it  with  us." 

"I  am  so  glad  too,"  Sydney  said. 

And  it  was  true  that  she  was  glad ;  and 
yet  as  this  and  the  following   days  passed 
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over  her  head,  it  seemed  to  her  strangely  as 
if  this  old  familiar  life  to  which  she  had 
come  back  had  somehow  changed, — had 
grown  smaller,  sadder,  less  interesting  to 
her.  She  tried  to  throw  herself  into  it 
again  in  the  old  way,  and  could  not.  Her 
thoughts  were  always  wandering  from  it, — 
going  back  to  the  place  that  she  had  left, — 
occupying  themselves  with  other  scenes  and 
other  people.  She  sat  and  talked  with  her 
mother,  and  it  struck  even  herself  with 
surprise  to  find  how  frequently  and  natural- 
ly now  she  turned  in  her  talk  to  topics 
connected  with  her  own  house.  Four  months 
ago,  when  she  had  been  last  at  Dover,  it  had 
been  her  object  as  far  as  possible  to  ignore 
the  new  life  that  she  had  gone  to, — to 
throw  herself  back  into  the  old — to  forget 
that  she  was  married  and  had   a  separate 
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home;  but  now  a  distinct  and  indisput- 
able change  had  come,  and  she  found  that 
she  neither  forgot  that  she  had  her  own  house 
apart  from  her  mother's  house,  nor  wished 
to  forget  it.  This  other  life  of  hers  might 
not  be  dear  to  her  yet,  but  at  any  rate  she 
had  begun  to  identify  herself  with  it;  it 
might  not  yet  have  made  her  happy,  but 
she  had  be2:un  at  last  to  recognise  that  no 
happiness  could  come  to  her  except  in  it, — 
that  to  fly  from  it  was  foolishness — to  try  to 
dismiss  it  from  her  thoughts  was  impossible. 

^'I  should  think  you  must  have  3^our 
hands  pretty  full  now — have  you  not, 
Sydney  ?"  Mrs.  Godwin  said  to  her  one  day. 
^'  Both  your  hands  and  your  head  too  ?" 

And  Sydney  coloured,  and  for  a  moment 
was  taken  aback,  but  after  that  moment  she 
answered — *' Yes." 
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'^  Yes,  interests  and  occupations  gather 
round  one,"  she  said,  hesitating  a  little, 
"  and  you  know  many  things  are  very 
pleasant.  One's  heart  warms  so  to  the  old 
place, — and  the  old  faces.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for,  I  know,"  she  said, 
very  gently. 

She  used  every  morning  (to  her  great 
surprise)  to  experience  an  odd  kind  of  rest- 
lessness until  Mr.  Loudoun's  daily  letter 
reached  her.  It  did  not  often  come  by  the 
first  delivery,  but,  until  she  received  it,  she 
always  felt  as  if  she  could  not  settle  to  any 
occupation.  Her  own  letters  to  him  in 
return  also  absorbed  her  not  a  little.  She 
did  not  write  to  him  every  day,  but,  when- 
ever she  did  write,  she  shut  herself  into  her 
room  and  gave  herself  to  her  task  with 
perhaps  ^,  an    almost    unconscious    earnest- 
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ness.  These  letters  of  hers  were  differ- 
ent from  those  that  she  had  written 
to  him  when  she  was  last  here  four 
months  ago.  She  was  more  at  ease  with 
him  now  ;  she  could  tell  him  what  she  was 
doing,  and  reply  to  his  questions  and  his 
details  of  home  news  naturally  and  cordial- 
ly. To  the  tender  portions  of  his  letters 
alone  could  she  make  no  response.  Yet 
even  these  she  at  least  read  and  re-read, 
and  sometimes  they  touched  her  with  an 
emotion  different  from  what  they  would 
have  awakened  in  her  once.  For  in  fact 
she  had  by  this  time  reached  the  point  at 
which,  though  she  did  not  love  her  husband 
(or  thought  she  did  not  love  him),  she  was 
beginning  to  be  capable  of  setting  some 
value  on  his  love  for  her ;  she  was  coming 
half  consciously  to  regard  it  as  a  possession 
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— a  thing  for  which  she  no  longer  dared  to 
feel  indifference. 

She  was  happy  enough  during  these 
weeks  that  she  spent  with  her  mother, 
though  the  life  they  led  was  a  curiously 
quiet  and  monotonous  one.  All  day  the 
two  women  sat  together,  and  talked  and 
sewed,  and  did  the  little  that  they  could  to 
amuse  their  helpless  invalid,  whose  side  his 
wife  almost  never  left.  They  were  rarely 
out  of  doors  except  for  the  hour  each  morn- 
ing when  Mr.  Godwin  was  wheeled  up  and 
down  the  Parade  in  his  Bath  chair. 

"It  is  very  dull  for  you,  Sydne}^,"  Mrs. 
Godwin  would  say  sometimes  to  her, — "  but 
yet  I  know  you  don't  mind  it.  You  are 
just  as  kind  and  patient  as  you  ever  were, 
my  dear.  And  to  me  the  having  you  here 
is  like  new  life." 
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^'  Sometimes  of  late,"  she  said  one  day, 
*'  I  have  been  terribly  sorry  that  we  didn't 
go  home  with  you.  When  you  told  me 
last  month  that  that  pretty  little  house  of 
the  Wilmots'  was  to  let — oh  !  I  did  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  we  could  take  it ; 
but  I  couldn't  dare  to  move  your  father 
now.  The  sea  suits  him, — and  it  is  an 
amusement  too.  He  likes  to  sit  there  at 
the  window  looking  out,  more  than  you 
think.  I  did  say  just  one  word  to  Dr. 
Hudson,"  said  the  poor  little  woman,  with  a 
sigh,  •"  but  he  shook  his  head  ;  he  told  me 
he  wouldn't  advise  me  to  think  of  any 
change.  And  so  of  course  I  don't  think  of 
it, — though  I  can't  speak  of  what  it  would 
be  to  77ie  to  be  near  you,  my  darling." 

"  We  shall  be  together  some  time,  mother, 
perhaps,"  Sydney  replied,  in  a  low  voice ; 
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and  then  they  were  both  silent.  But,  after 
a  moment,  she  turned  to  the  feeble  figure 
seated  in  his  arm-chair,  and  softly — almost 
as  if  she  were  asking  his  forgiveness — kissed 
one  of  the  helpless  hands  that  were  grop- 
ing about  the  folds  of  his  dressing-gown. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are  both  doing !" 
Sydney  was  always  finding  herself  thinking. 
Away  from  her  husband's  actual  presence, 
past  scenes  were  continually  rising  before 
her.  Again  and  again  she  recalled  a  hun- 
dred hours  that  were  gone. 

One  day  she  was  talking  to  her  mother 
about  Mr.  Loudoun  and  Helen. 

"  She  is  fond  of  him,  and  yet  I  think  she 
does  him  less  justice  than  he  does  her,"  she 
said.  "To  her  he  is  always  so  tender  and 
generous,  but  she  has  a  tongue  that  at  times 
spares  nobody.     She  has  made  me  angry 
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sometimes  because  she  professes  to  love  hiai 
so  much,  and  yet  she  says  things  of  him 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  say  of  anyone  I 
cared  for.     It  is  curious." 

And  then  she  was  about  to  add  something 
more,  but  suddenly  stopped.  There  were 
moments  when  she  knew,  with  a  strange 
kind  of  bashful  knowledge,  that  she  wanted 
to  praise  her  husband,  and  yet  she  was 
ashamed  to  praise  him.  "  If  I  said  what  I 
might  say,  mamma  would  misunderstand 
me,"  was  what  she  thought.  For  she  was 
pretty  clearly  alive  by  this  time  to  her  hus- 
band's good  qualities,  and  even  indeed 
proud  of  them,  and  jealous — in  a  way — of 
their  due  recognition.  *'  But  if  I  praise 
him,  mamma  will  think  that  I  love  him  too,'^ 
she  thought;  and  so  she  often  checked  her- 
self in  giving  him  praise.     "  He  is  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  Helen.  In  some  ways  he  is 
more  a  person  to  trust,  I  think,"  she  content- 
ed herself  with  merely  adding  to  her  former 
speech,  after  a  few  moments'  silence. 

She  was  not  dull,  she  more  than  once 
warmly  assured  her  mother;  but  yet  cer- 
tainly the  days  here,  she  used  to  think, 
seemed  astonishingly  long.  When  a  week 
had  passed  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  feel  as 
if  it  were  months  since  I  left  home."  She 
used  the  word  "home"  for  a  moment  without 
thinking  :  it  rose  to  her  mind  naturally  ;  but 
a  few  moments  afterwards  she  became  con- 
scious that  she  had  used  it,  and  then,  though 
she  was  alone,  she  blushed.  From  some 
foolish  shyness  or  perversity,  she  never  yet 
in  ordinary  talk  had  begun  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Loudoun's  house  as  "  home " ;  now,  for  a 
minute,  when  she  found  that  she  had  done  it, 
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it  vexed  her  ;  but  after  that  minute  she  was 
wise  enough  to  be  glad.  ^'  I  am  less  gener- 
ous to  him  than  he  has  been  to  me,"  she 
thought,  with  the  warm  colour  in  her  face. 

She  had  promised  to  stay  with  her  mother 
for  a  fortnight,  but,  before  the  fortnight  had 
come  to  its  end,  she  began  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  wish  for  its  completion. 

She  fell  to  counting  the  days  that  had 
still  to  pass  before  her  husband  should  come 
for  her.  She  became  impatient  for  his  com- 
ing,— not  so  much,  she  told  herself,  because 
she  desired  to  see  him,  as  because  she  was 
tired  of  idleness.  She  had  her  natural  oc- 
cupations in  her  own  house,  but  here  she 
had  no  occupations.  A  few  months  ago 
this  monotonous  life  had  been  comparative- 
ly sweet  to  her  ;  it  had  given  her  a  sense  of 
rest ;  she  had  laid  her  tired  head  on  her 
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mother's  breast,  with  a  feeling  that  she  only- 
wanted  to  lie  still  and  be  let  alone  ;  but 
now  a  new  spring  of  life  had  welled  up  in 
her,  and  her  energy  that  had  been  so  para- 
lyzed was  beginning  at  last  to  awake  from 
its  long  sleep. 

Mr.  Loudoun  had  promised  to  come  and 
stay  at  Dover  for  a  day,  and  Mrs.  Godwin 
was  looking  forward  to  his  visit  with  a 
pleased  and  undisguised  excitement. 

"  I  think  it  is  so  nice  of  him  to  come," 
she  said  to  Sydney,  "  when  it  can  hardly  be 
any  pleasure  to  him, — but  then  he  had  always 
the  kindest  heart  I  ever  knew.  From  first 
to  last  it  has  been  the  same.  I  know,"  she 
said,  hesitating  a  little, — ^'  I  know  you  don't 
forget  all  he  has  done  for  us,  Sydney,  but 
I  sometimes  think  that  perhaps  we  none  of 
us  remember  it  quite  as  much  as  we  should. 
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It  is  SO  easy  to  be  ungrateful,  and  to  come 
to  take  almost  as  rights  what  are  only  un- 
deserved benefits." 

"  Some  of  us  may  be  ungrateful,  mother, 
but  not  you,"  Sydney  answered,  quickly. 

''I  can  only  bless  him,  and  God  knows  I 
do  that  always.  Look  how  comfortable  we 
are  here,"  exclaimed  the  little  woman,  with 
emotion.  "There  is  not  a  thing  your 
father  wants  but  I  can  get  it  for  him.  Hor- 
ace makes  me  even  take  more  from  him 
than  I  can  spend, — and  he  does  it  all  so  un- 
grudgingly, so  lavishly.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der how  I  can  bear  to  owe  him  so  much, — 
and  yet,  my  dear,  I  can't  get  troubled  about 
it ;  no,  I  can't,  for  he  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  only  taking  it  from  my  own  son.  Oh, 
my  darling,"  and  Mrs.  Godwin  suddenly  put 
her  hand  upon  her  daughter's,  and  began  to 
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speak  hurriedly  and  nervously,  ''if  things 
ever  seem  hard  to  you  still  (I  don't  know  if 
they  do,  and  I  won't  ask  you), — if  it  should 
ever  be  so,  think  of  your  father,  and  of  the 
blessing  that  your  marriage  has  been  to  us, 
and  you  won't  repent." 

"I  do  think  of  that  often,"  Sydney  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice. 

And  then  she  made  an  effort  to  say 
something  more,  but  she  could  not  at  once. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  she  said 
it. 

"  You  may  be  content  about  me.  I  do 
not  repent,  mother,"  she  said.  "  I  am  far 
happier  than  I  was.  I  honour  my  husband 
with  all  my  heart.  Do  not  say  anything 
more — but  I  wanted  you  to  know  that." 

She  was  trembling  a  minute  afterwards 
when  she  escaped  to  her  own  room.     She 
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had  said  little  enough,  and  yet  that  little 
had  agitated  her  so  that  her  heart  was 
beating  violentl}^,  and  she  had  to  sit  down 
in  silence  for  a  little  while  before  she  could 
calm  herself  It  was  the  first  confession  she 
had  ever  made  that  she  had  in  any  way 
drawn  nearer  to  her  husband,  and  had  it 
been  a  confession  of  regard  made  by  her  to 
himself  it  could  hardly  have  moved  her  more. 
With  shy  alarm  she  began  almost  at  once  to 
dread  that  her  mother  should  misunderstand 
it,  and  should  think  that  she  meant  more 
than  she  had  really  meant,  and  assume  a 
feeling  in  her  that  did  not  in  reality  exist. 
"I  should  have  said  something  else;  I 
should  have  guarded  myself  better  from 
misconception,"  she  told  herself;  but  yet 
^he  felt  that  she  had  no  courage  to  return  to 
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the  subject ;  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
open  her  lips  on  it  again. 

She  had  her  last  letter  from  Mr.  Loudoun 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she 
expected  him,  and  in  it  he  said,  "  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  three  or  four  hours  after  you 
get  this." 

^  "He   will    come    by  the    three    train," 
Sydney  told  her  mother. 

"And  you  will  go  down  to  meet  him,  I 
suppose,  my  dear  ?"  Mrs.  Godwin  asked. 

But  Sydney  coloured  at  this.  She  had 
not  thought  of  meeting  him. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  might  go,  of  course," 
she  said,  hesitating. 

It  was  a  small  thing,  but  yet  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  would 
go  or  not ;  she  almost  knew  that  she  wanted 
to  go,  and  yet  she  was  half  ashamed. 
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"I  wonder  if  he  will  expect  me.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  like  me  to  meet  him.  If 
I  thought  it  would  please  him — "  she  went 
on  saying  to  herself. 
j^  She  was  more  excited  at  the  thou^rht  of 
seeing  him  again  than  a  month  or  two  ago 
she  would  have  thought  possible.  She 
would  hardly  have  allowed,  even  to  her  own 
heart,  that  she  was  eager  for  his  coming,  and 
yet  all  through  the  morning  she  thought 
of  nothing  else.  She  looked  at  her 
watch  a  score  of  times ;  she  counted  the 
hours  ;  she  put  on  a  dress  that  she  knew  he 
liked  to  see  her  wear.  And  then,  after  this, 
the  end  of  it  all  was  that — he  did  not  come. 

At  one  o'clock  she  had  a  telegram  from 
him  to  say  that  he  was  unexpectedly  de- 
tained at  home. 

*'Ned  Wilcox  has  just  met  with  a  bad 
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accident,"  was  his  message  to  her,  "and  I 
cannot  easily  get  away.  You  shall  have  a 
letter  in  the  morning,  but  be  prepared  to 
leave  to-morrow  without  waiting  for  me." 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !"  Sydney  exclaimed, 
impulsively. 

She  read  the  telegram  to  Mrs.  Godwin. 

"  That  boy  is  such  a  favourite  of  his  ;  he 
is  such  a  good  lad.  Don't  you  remember 
him,  mamma  ?  If  anything  serious  happens 
to  him  Horace  will  be  so  terribly  grieved," 
she  said,  and  she  stood  with  the  paper  in 
her  hand, — troubled,  disappointed,  wishing 
almost  feverishly  that  she  was  at  home. 

"  Sydney,  would  you  like  to  go  at  once  ?" 
Mrs.  Godwin  asked  her,  wistfully,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence.  "  Of  course  you  could  man- 
age it ;  you  could  catch  the  half-past  three 
train  ;  you  would  be  home  before  dark." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  But  it  would  be  cheating  you  of  a  day  ? 
You  would  be  sorry,  mother  ?"  Sydney  said, 
hesitatinof. 

She  was  longing  to  go,  but  she  was 
ashamed  to  say  how  much  she  longed  for  it. 
"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  leave  you  ;  it 
would  seem  so  unkind,"  she  said,  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  My  dear,  I  should  never  think  anything 
you  did  unkind,"  Mrs.  Godwin  answered. 

And  then  there  was  a  little  silence,  till 
she  said,  presently, 

"  I  am  sure  Horace  would  be  glad  to  have 
you,  and  you  would  like  to  go  to  him.  I  see 
quite  well  that  you  are  anxious.  So  go, 
Sydney.     I  advise  you  to  go." 

The  tears  had  started  to  her  eyes,  but 
she  did  not  let  her  daughter  see  them. 
"  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time,  and — and 
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we  can't  help  the  disappointment,  my 
darling,"  was  all  she  said  to  her :  and 
then  bravely  did  not  make  their  parting 
harder  with  another  word. 

So  Sydney  packed  her  trunk,  and  at  half- 
past  three  took  the  train  up  to  town.  She 
had  telegraphed  back  to  her  husband  to  ask 
that  some  one  might  meet  her.  At  the  end 
she  almost  repented  that  she  had  decided  to 
go,  for  when  the  last  minutes  came  she  felt 
that  she  had  been  selfish.  "Six  months 
ago  I  would  not  have  hurried  away  from 
them  like  this,"  she  told  herself.  And 
yet  she  could  not  help  the  change  that 
had  come  over  her.  She  hardly  knew 
whether  she  would  have  helped  it  if  she 
could. 

She  had  only  to  wait  for  half  an  hour  in 
London,  and  it  was  still  daylight  when  she 

h2 
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reached  her  journey's  end.  At  the  station 
she  did  not  doubt  that  she  should  find  Mr. 
Loudoun  waiting  for  her,  and  her  expecta- 
tion of  their  meeting  was  making  her  heart 
beat  quickly  as  the  train  slackened  speed ; 
but  when  it  stopped,  with  a  curious  sudden 
feeling  of  surprise  and  not  of  pleasure,  she 
found  only  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Helen    received    her   with   outstretched 
hands. 

*'  Oh.  my  dear,  how  nice  of  you  to  have 
come  at  once !"  she  exclaimed,  ''  though  of 
course,  you  know,  it  was  not  necessary. 
Horace  was  quite  sorry  when  he  found  you 
were  hurrying  yourself  so.  But  you  were 
anxious,  of  course  ?  Well,  I  don't  wonder, 
for  we  have  all  been  in  dreadful  distress 
about  that  poor  fellow." 
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"  What  was  the  accident?  Horace  did 
not  tell  me,"  Sydney  said. 

''Oh,  he  fell  from  the  scaffolding  at  one 
of  those  new  houses  in  the  village — those  red 
ones,  you  know,  near  the  post-office.  Hor- 
ace was  there  at  the  time,  and  saw  it  all, 
and  you  may  be  sure  he  has  been  doing 
everything  for  everybody  ever  since.  He 
is  at  the  Wilcoxes'  now;  he  has  been 
there  most  of  the  day.  I  went  once, — but 
I  can't  stand  these  things — the  sight  of  his 
mother  broke  me  down.  So  when  we 
heard  you  were  coming  I  offered  to  come 
and  meet  you,  and  Horace  was  very  glad  to 
let  me.  And  now,  dear,  we  will  drive  fast 
home,  and  let  you  get  some  rest  and  some 
dinner,  for  I  am  sure  you  need  both ;  you 
are  looking  so  white  and  tired." 

If  Sydney  had  not  been  an  over-sensitive 
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woman,  it  is  probable  that  when  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  said,  "  Horace  was  quite  sorry 
when  he  found  you  were  coming,"  she  would 
not  have  paid  any  regard  to  those  words ; 
but  being  what  she  was,  both  over-sensitive 
and  in  an  over-strung  state,  they  entered  her 
ears,  and  stayed  there  painfully.  All  at 
once  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  coming — that  she  had  acted  under 
excitement,  and  that  her  husband  would 
think  her  foolish  to  have  been  excited. 
She  had  rushed  home  with  an  eagerness 
that  appeared  to  her  suddenly  quite  uncall- 
ed for ;  she  had  come  when  no  one  expected 
her — or  wanted  her. 

*'  He  is  terribly  hurt,  poor  fellow," 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw  told  her  as  they  drove  to 
the  Hall  together.  "I  am  afraid  Dr. 
Cayley  does  not  think  that  he  will  live.    I 
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saw  him  just  now  as  I  came  to  meet  you, 
and  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was 
a  bad  case.  Horace  is  terribly  grieved. 
You  know  he  has  such  a  liking  for  that  lad. 
He  says  he  is  the  best  boy  in  the  place, — and 
I  am  sure  I  can  believe  it,  for  don^t  you 
remember  what  a  fine,  bright,  handsome  face 
he  had,  and  how  nice  he  was  to  his  old 
grandfather?  Poor  old  man  ! — to  think  of 
how  he  had  been  looking  forward  to  his  new 
cottage, — and  that  this  should  be  the  first 
thing  to  happen  when  he  got  into  it !" 

When  they  were  in  the  avenue  Netty  met 
them  with  a  shout  of  welcome.  At  sight  of 
the  carriage  she  had  come  scouring  up  to 
them  across  the  grass,  and  they  had  to  stop 
and  take  her  in  before  they  could  pacify 
her. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  back  !" 
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she  told  Sydney,  fervently.  "  Now  we  shall 
have  our  nice  times  again." 

"  You  little,  ungrateful  monkey,  I  think 
you  have  been  having  a  tolerably  nice  time 
as  it  is,"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  on  this  retorted, 
laughing ;  but  Netty  turned  to  her  with  a 
reproving  face. 

"You  dont  know  what  I  mean,"  she 
said,  ''  but  Aunt  Sydney  does.  Aunt 
Sydney — "  and  she  began  to  nod  her  head 
vehemently,  *'  I  said  I  would  tell  you.  It 
was  j  ust  twice !  You  understand — don't  you  ? 
But  now  you  have  come  back  again, — and  I 
am  so  glad  !" 

"  Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  I  am  not  of  a 
jealous  disposition,"  said  Helen,  calmly  ;  and 
after  a  moment  began  to  laugh.  In  truth 
she  took  her  daughter's  whims  very  lightly, 
and  never,  now  or  afterwards,  showed  any 
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annoyance  at  Netty's  devotion  to  her  aunt. 
*' We  are  nothing  but  so  many  playthings  to 
her,"  she  sometimes  said,  **and  she  merely 
likes  the  newest  plaything  best." 

The  regular  dinner  time  was  past,  but  a 
meal  was  prepared  for  Sydney  at  which  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  presided.  She  took  her  place 
quite  naturally  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
carved  the  fowl,  and  pressed  her  sister-in-law 
to  partake  of  it,  and  seemed  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  position  Sydney's  absence  had 
given  her.  Perhaps  Sydney,  for  her  part, 
did  not  notice  it. 

She  was  thinking  more  of  her  husband 
indeed  than  of  Mrs.  Walkinshaw.  It  was 
getting  dark  when  she  rose  from  table,  and 
still  he  had  not  come. 

''  What  a  long  time  Horace  is  staying !  If 
he  were  anywhere  except  where  we  know 
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him  to  be,  one  would  say  it  was  a  very 
ungallant  proceeding,"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw 
exclaimed,  with  a  laugh,  as  Sydney  was 
standing  by  one  of  the  open  windows.  ^'  But, 
poor  kind  fellow,  I  believe  the  truth  is  that 
he  has  not  the  heart  to  come  away.  He 
can  hardly,  however,  be  much  longer,  I 
should  think.  Shall  we  come  to  the 
drawing-room,  Sydney  ?  You  still  look 
tired,  dear.  Come  to  the  drawing-room  and 
let  me  put  you  on  a  sofa." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  want  to  lie  down," 
Sydney  answered,  hastily.  "  I  think  it  is 
very  hot  indoors,"  she  added  next  mo- 
ment. 

''Well,  I  don't  feel  it  hot,"  said  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw,  ''  but,  if  you  do,  let  us  sit  in 
the  verandah.  This  warm,  bright  weather  is 
delightful  to   me,  you  know.     Yes,  we  will 
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sit  there,  and  have  a  nice  talk.  And  Til 
order  our  coffee  to  follow  us.  Giles,  will 
you  have  coffee  sent  to  us  in  the  verandah — 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  you  please. 
Now  then  we  will  get  a  couple  of  shawls, 
Sydney,  and  make  ourselves — " 

"There  is  Horace!"  exclaimed  Sydney, 
interrupting  Mrs.  Walkinshaw's  speech 
almost  unconsciously  (for  in  truth  she  had 
scarcely  been  listening  to  it),  and  she  turned 
away  at  once,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
In  the  dim  light  she  had  seen  her  husband's 
figure  in  the  avenue.  She  crossed  the  hall 
and  went  out  and  met  [him  a  few  yards 
from  the  door. 

"  My  darling,  did  you  think  I  had  been 
forgetting  you?"  he  said. 

His  eyes  turned  brightly  on  her  for  a 
moment   as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  but 
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almost  immediately  afterwards  a  grave  look 
came  over  his  face. 

*'  I  wanted  so  much  to  come  when  I  had 
your  telegram ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  think 
I  have  been  stupid  ?"  she  said,  timidly. 

"  Stupid  to  come  back  to  me  ?"  he  re- 
plied. He  laughed,  and  pressed  the  hand 
close  that  he  was  still  holding.  "How 
could  I  feel  in  any  way  but  one  about  that  ? 
It  is  life  to  me  to  have  you  at  my  side 
^gain." 

He  walked  on  with  her  to  the  house,  still 
holding  her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  am  so  terribly  sorry  about  poor  Ned. 
I  have  been  hoping  so  that  there  might  be 
something  I  could  do  for  him,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  you  can  do  many  things.  I  will 
take  you  over  with  me  in  the  morning,"  he 
answered  at  once. 
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"  You  will  not  see  him  any  more  to- 
night?" 

''No.  Cayley  and  I  came  away  just 
now  together.  He  does  not  think  there 
will  be  any  change  within  the  next  twelve 
hours." 

"  And  after  that  ?     Has  he  any  hope  ?" 

Mr.  Loudoun  shook  his  head. 

"  None,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Walkinshaw  met  them  after  a 
minute. 

"  Oh,  Horace,  you  must  be  tired  out !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  Sydney  and  I  were  just 
going  to  have  our  coffee  in  the  verandah. 
Come  with  us  and  have  some  too.  Are 
you  glad  to  see  Sydney  again  ?  But — poor 
old  fellow ! — I  suspect  you  are  really  too 
much  out  of  heart  to  be  glad  about  any- 
thing.    You  have  no  better  report  to  give,. 
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I  suppose  ?  Ah !  no,  I  see  you  haven't. 
Poor  Ned  !" 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  Sydney  said  to  hiiu 
presently. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  verandah.  He 
had  asked  her  a  few  questions  about  her 
father  and  mother,  but  Helen  hitherto  had 
been  the  main  talker.  She  was  that  at 
most  times ;  but  to-night  her  vivacity  wearied 
Sydney.  She  wanted  to  hear  all  that  she 
could  about  Ned  Wilcox. 

'*  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  he  said. 
''  A  scaffolding  broke  down,  do  you  say  ? 
Oh,  no,  there  was  no  scaffolding  to  break. 
You  are  the  most  incorrect  of  women, 
Helen !"  with  a  moment's  lauorh.  "  He 
fell  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  houses.  He 
was  standing  there  receiving  the  tiles  for 
roofing,  as   another  man    threw  them    up, 
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and  (it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  man  below) 
one  of  the  throws  was  not  given  straight, 
and,  as  poor  Ned  made  a  sudden  movement 
backwards,  he  lost  his  balance.  I  saw  him 
fall,  and  the  only  wonder  seems  to  me  that 
he  was  not  killed  on  the  spot.  Poor  lad  ! 
"We  got  him  on  a  stretcher,  and  then  I  went 
on  first  and  told  his  mother." 

"Yes,  of  course  they  gave  Horace  the 
hardest  thing  to  do,"  Helen  struck  in. 
*'That  is — have  you  noticed? — what  every- 
body always  does.'' 

*^  Nobody  gave  me  this  to  do,  for  I  did  it 
of  my  own  accord,"  he  answered,  quietly. 

"He  is  her  only  son,  is  he  not?  Poor 
thing !"  Sydney  said,  softly. 

"  He  is  not  merely  her  only  son — he  is 
her  only  child,"  he  replied.  "  He  is  ever}^- 
thing  she  has." 
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That  verandah  at  the  Hall  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  with  Sydney.  It  ran  along 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  house, — a  fine 
old  stone  verandah  facing  the  west,  with  its 
pillars  wreathed  with  climbing  roses,  and 
vines,  and  passion-flowers. 

To-night,  as  they  sat  here,  the  sun  had 
long  been  set,  but  the  sky  was  still  clear, 
and  in  everything  around  them  there 
was  a  sense  of  repose,  of  v/armth,  of  love- 
liness. 

The  contrast  between  this  peace  and 
beauty,  and  the  scene  from  which  Mr. 
Loudoun  had  just  come,  struck  Sydney 
with  a  feeling  of  keen  and  humbled  pain. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  poverty,  and 
anguish,  and  coming  death  ;  on  the  other — 
this ! 

'^  And  yet  I  have  dared  to  complain,"  she 
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,  cried  to  herself,  **and  to  think  what  I  have 
had  to  bear  has  been  hard  !" 

"  Oh,  it  wrings  one's  heart  to  think  of  all 
the  suffering  in  the  world  !"  she  broke  out, 
suddenly.  ''  What  can  we  do  for  that  poor 
soul  ?  T  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly  dare  to 
go  and  speak  to  her." 

*'  Well,  that  is  what  I  feel,  too,"  exclaimed 
Helen.  *'  It  fairly  frightens  me,  and  takes 
away  my  wits.  I  did  go  once  to  the  house, 
you  know,  with  Horace,  but  I  just  burst  out 
crying,  and  had  to  come  away.  It  seems 
almost  like  mockery  even  to  try  to  comfort 
poor  creatures  in  such  trouble.  Ho  wean  they 
take  comfort  from  prosperous,  happy  people 
like  us  ?  If  they  thought  of  the  whole 
thing,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  hate 
us." 

"It  is   not  this   sort  of  trouble   that   is 
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likely  to  make  them  hate  us,"  Mr.  Loudoun 
said,  quietly.  ''The  sorrow  Mrs.  Wilcox 
lias  to  bear  to-night  might  be  the  sorrow  of 
any  mother  in  the  world.  You  must  not 
be  afraid  of  going  to  her." 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  how  to  visit  poor 
people,"  said  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  after  a  lit- 
tle silence.  ''I  am  sure  it  is  not  that  I 
am  not  sorry  for  them,  for  I  am  so  sorry 
often  that  it  makes  my  very  heart  sick  ; 
but,  when  I  am  face  to  face  with  them,  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  that  won't  sound 
like  a  jest.  I  think  if  I  could  dress  myself 
up  like  a  sister  of  mercy  I  should  be  able  to 
find  my  tongue  a  little,  but  when  I  go  to 
them,  looking  like  an  ordinary  lady,  in  a 
silk  gown,  and  feeling  that  they  know  I  live 
here  in  a  big  house,  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
with  servants  to  wait  upon  me,  I  declare  I 
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feel  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  don't  know 
liow  to  utter  a  word.  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell 
how  you  manage  with  them  as  you  do, 
Horace.  They  all  know  that  you  are  rich, 
and  yet  you  always  seem  able  to  come  round 
them  in  a  way  I  never  could  do  if  I  tried 
till  Doomdsay.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
almost  a  creature  in  the  place  who  grudges 
you  anything  you  have.  You  have  a  way 
of  getting  on  with  them, — you  always 
had  from  the  time  you  were  a  child — that 
I  never  could  either  understand  or  imi- 
tate." 

"  There  never  has  seemed  to  me  any 
difficulty  in  getting  on  with  them,"  Mr. 
Loudoun  said.  "  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try no  doubt  there  might  be — I  should  break 
down  probably  as  much  as  you  would  in 
a  new  place, — but  as  for  the  people  here, 
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I  know  them  and  they  know  me,  and  it  is 
all  simple  enough." 

"  Yes, — and  then  you  never  talk  to  them 
as  if  you  thought  they  were  beneath  you,'^ 
Sydney  said,  suddenly,  though  shyly  toOy 
and  even  flushing  in  the  darkness. 

He  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  for  a  moment 
put  his  hand  caressingly  upon  her  shoulder ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  he  began  to 
speak  of  something  else. 

''You  have  told  me  nothing  about  Dover 
nor  about  your  people  yet  ?"  he  said.  *^  Was 
your  mother  sorry  not  to  see  me  ?  Did 
she  not  send  me  one  of  her  tender  little 
messages  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  she  sent  you  many  messages,'^ 
Sydney  answered,  cordially.  "  She  was 
very  much  disappointed.  She  had  been 
thinking  so  much  about  your  coming." 
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"  Well,  I  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  it  too, — though  I  am  pretty  well  re- 
conciled to  being  here  now,"  he  said  :  and 
then  for  a  moment  he  touched  her  caress- 
ingly again.  ^'I  am  afraid  you  must  have 
hurried  yourself  very  much  this  afternoon  ? 
Did  you  ?"  he  asked  next  instant.  "  And 
was  it  very  hard  to  come  away?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  quickly. 

*'  I  was  afraid  when  I  got  your  telegram 
that  you  might  only  have  resolved  to  come 
because  you  thought  you  were  needed  here. 
You  were  wanted,  you  know,  but  not  needed 
— in  any  absolute  sense." 

"Oh,  yes,  1  knew  that — but  I  was 
anxious  to  come." 

"And  they  let  you  away  without  diffi- 
culty?" 

"  It  was  mamma  who  proposed  it." 
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'*  Oh — it  was  mamma,"  rather  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment, — '^  not  yourself?" 

"  I  did  not  like  to  suggest  it,  but — she 
saw " 

"  That  you  wanted  her  to  suggest  it  ?" 

*'  Yes.  The  telegram  told  me  so  little^ 
you  know." 

"Your  father  is  really  weaker,  I  am 
afraid  ?"  he  said,  after  a  moment  or  two's 
silence;  and  then  she  began  to  tell  him 
about  Mr.  Godwin's  state. 

Helen  had  gone  into  the  house,  but^ 
though  Mr.  Loudoun  stayed  with  Sydney, 
they  merely  talked  of  Dover  and  the 
various  small  things  that  had  happened  in 
her  absence.  He  only  said  once,  after  they 
had  at  last  both  risen  up, — ''Thank  God 
that  you  are  back  with  me."  And  then  he 
kissed  her  again,  and  she  submitted  to  the 
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kiss  indeed,  but  almost  instantly  afterwards 
she  drew  back  from  him.  She  might  have 
replied  to  him  with  truth  that  she  too  was 
glad  to  be  at  home  again,  but  she  was  per- 
haps too  shy,  perhaps  too  perverse  to  say 
this ;  so  she  held  her  peace. 

They  went  together  early  in  the  morning 
to  see  poor  Ned.  As  they  w^ere  on  their 
way, 

"What  Helen  was  speaking  of  last  night 
has  a  certain  truth  in  it,"  he  suddenly  said. 
'''  She  does  not  get  on  with  working  people. 
I  hardly  know  how  it  is.  She  sympathizes 
with  them — in  a  way,  but  in  all  her  inter- 
course with  them  she  is  too  self-conscious. 
She  is  always  thinking  of  the  position  she 
ought  to  take  with  them,  instead  of  simply 
being  herself.  Now,  with  you  it  is  a  wholly 
different  thing." 
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"  Is  it,  do  you  think  ?"  Sydney  said, 
timidly. 

*'  Why,  you  never  have  any  difficulty  in 
knowing  how  to  talk  to  them." 

"  No,  not  at  ordinary  times, — but  I  am 
more  frightened  now  than  you  think." 

*'That  is  because  the  thought  of  seeing 
anyone  in  such  trouble  would  naturally  awe 
you, — but  it  is  a  feeling  that  will  leave  you 
before  you  have  been  for  five  minutes  in 
this  poor  soul's  house.  I  am  glad  you  are 
here  to  try  to  comfort  her,  Sydney.  I  have 
a  reliance  on  you  in  such  a  matter  that  I 
could  never  have  in  Helen." 

The  cottage  door  was  standing  open  when 
they  reached  it,  and  the  old  grandfather 
was  sitting  with  his  pipe  in  the  porch. 

"  I've  just  come  here  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  sir,"  he  said.     "It's  little  else  I  can 
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do  but  keep  out  of  the  way, — for,  my  poor 
boy,  he  don't  know  me  yet — he  don't  know 
none  of  us,  and  I've  been  a  sitting  looking 
in  his  face  till  it's  pretty  near  done  for  me. 
Yes — the  missis'll  tell  you  more  than  me. 
She's  in  with  Ned — she's  making  things 
straight  a  bit.  She  was  thinking  you'd  be 
over  soon,  sir." 

Mrs.  Wilcox  heard  their  voices,  and  came 
forward  to  meet  them.  Her  hollow  eyes 
looked  as  if  they  had  cried  till  they  could 
cry  no  more,  but  yet  the  tears  started  again 
as  S^^dney  silently  took  her  hand. 

**He's  neither  better  nor  worse,  sir;  I 
can't  see  no  change,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
hopeless  sadness.  "  All  the  night  long  I've 
prayed  to  God  in  heaven  to  let  him  speak 
to  me  before  he  goes,  but  he  lies  still,  and 
he  don't  come  to  himself, — and  he'll  go  off 
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that  way,  I'm  thinking,  at  the  last.  Oh  !  sir, 
can't  you  do  nothing  more  for  him  ?  Come 
in  and  see  him.  You'll  come  in,  ma'am  ? 
rd  like  you  both  to  see  him.  Perhaps 
you'll  be  able  to  help  me  to  do  something 
more." 

In  the  neat  little  bare  room,  with  the 
summer  sunshine  streaming  across  his  bed, 
poor  Ned  was  lying,  with  death  written  on 
his  young  face.  He  had  never  since  his 
fall  given  any  sign  of  consciousness.  He 
lay  with  his  eyes  almost  closed,  with  his 
head  bound  up,  and  his  muscular  workman's 
right  hand  lying  helpless  outside  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Yes,  he's  never  moved  all  night — that's 
how  he  lies  till  it  breaks  my  heart  to  look 
at  him!"  she  said.  "Speak  to  him,  sir. 
Let  him  hear  another  voice.     Oh,  it's  no 
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good,   I   know, — but  let's  try — let's   try!" 

Mr.  Loudoun  bent  down  and  called  the 
poor  boy  by  his  name,  and  took  his  hand 
and  pressed  it,  but  there  was  no  response. 
With  a  hopeless  cry  the  mother  threw  her 
apron  over  her  face. 

^'  Oh,  my  lad — my  lad  !"  she  said. 

They  got  her  to  sit  down  presently  by 
Sydney's  side. 

''No,  no,  ma'am, — let  me  be,"  she  said  at 
first,  piteously.  "  I'm  always  wanting  to  be 
moving  about  and  doing  something  for  him, 
though  I  know  there's  nothing  to  do.  I 
can't  rest." 

But  after  a  little  while  she  yielded  and 
sat  down,  and  let  Sydney's  hand  close  over 
hers. 

"  Yes — you're  all  kind  to  me,"  she  said 
then.     "I  can't  thank  you,  but  the  Lord 
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will. — If  ray  boy  loved  anybody  in  the 
world,  he  loved  Mr.  Loudoun — that  he 
did,"  she  said,  presently.  "  He  was  the 
first  in  his  thoughts  always, — and  a  good, 
good  friend  Mr.  Loudoun  was  to  him." 
She  and  Sydney  were  alone  by  this  time ; 
Mr.  Loudoun  for  a  time  had  left  them.  ^'I 
think  you're  a  happy  woman,  ma'am,"  the 
poor  soul  said,  looking  with  her  sad,  blank 
eyes  in  Sydney's  face.  "You've  got  the 
best  gentleman  for  your  husband  in  all  the 
country  side.  Oh,  and  long  may  you  keep 
happy — and  may  you  never  have  a  break- 
ing heart  like  mine  to-day.  He  was  the 
best  son  ever  born, — and  a  proud  mother 
I've  been  these  twenty  years.  Yes,  I've 
had  him  twenty  years,  and  never  had  a 
day's  sorrow  with  him.  You  know  what 
he  was,  ma'am — don't  you?     You've  often 
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spoke  to  liim, — and  he  never  forgot  a  kind 
word.  *  Ned's  a  good  lad,'  Mr.  Loudoun 
he  says  to  me  many  a  time, — and,  God  bless 
him  !  he  spoke  the  truth ;  and  now  my  lad's 
gone !  I  gave  him  his  breakfast  yesterday 
morning,  and  a  fine  hearty  breakfast  he 
ate,  and — '  Mother,  I'll  be  back  at  twelve 
o'clock,'  he  says,  as  he  goes  away, — and 
them  was  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him 
speak.  'Mother,  Til  be  back  at  twelve 
o'clock.'  Oh,  my  God — my  God  !  And 
this  was  how  he  came  back  !" 

The  poor  boy  lived  all  through  the  day, 
but  he  never  recovered  his  consciousness, 
and  early  the  next  morning,  without  suffer- 
ing or  a-svakening,  he  passed  away.  He  was 
hardly  twenty. 

"He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived," 
Mr.  Loudoun  said.     He  and  Sydney  both 
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were  in  the  room.  It  was  the  first  death- 
bed by  which  she  had  ever  stood. 

They  walked  back  almost  in  silence  to 
their  own  house  when  all  was  over.  The 
thought  of  the  young  life  that  was  gone,  and 
of  the  mother's  despairing  grief,  was  making 
Sydney's  heart  full  to  overflowing.  The 
bright  loveliness  of  the  summer  morning 
seemed  out  of  harmony  with  such  a  scene  as 
she  had  come  from.  Mrs.  Walkinshaw's 
lively  voice  when  they  met  her  in  the  gar- 
den jarred  on  her  ears. 

"  He  is  gone,  is  he,  poor  lad  ?  Well — 
well — it  is  terribly  sad,"  Helen  said,  "  but  I 
am  sure,  if  it  was  to  be,  I  am  glad  it  is  over. 
Things  of  this  sort  are  so  very  dreadful, — 
and  really  1  don't  see  the  use  of  rending 
one's  heart  in  two  over  them.  Of  course 
doctors   and   clergymen    must   endure   the 
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sight  of  every  kind  of  misery,  but  for  ordin- 
ary people  I  can't  quite  see  the  use  of  it. 
Here  is  Sydney  now,  looking  as  white  as  a 
ghost.  I  know  I  needn't  say  a  word,  for 
you  are  both  as  obstinate  as  you  can  be,  and 
so  I  can  only  hope  that  you  have  done  some 
good  by  the  pain  you  have  given  yourselves ; 
but  do  pray  try  now  to  talk  and  think  about 
something  fresh,  for  I  declare  I  have  been 
out  of  sorts  myself  for  these  two  days  with 
the  mere  sight  of  your  faces." 

And  then  she  laughed ;  but  Sydney  went 
into  the  house  unable  to  join  in  her  laughter. 
She  had  been  at  one  with  her  husband  as 
they  had  walked  home  across  the  fields,  but 
Helen's  light  jesting  made  her  turn  away 
with  a  sudden  shrinking  that  she  could  not 
repress. 
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|jlOR  a  day  or  two  after  this,  it  pleased 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw  to  assume  that  her 
sister-in-law  was  so  much  upset  by  her 
concern  for  the  Wilcoxes,  and  so  occupied 
by  the  visits  that  she  continued  to  pay  to 
the  poor  mother,  that  she  ought  to  be  spared 
all  other  fatigue,  and  so  she  exerted  herself 
in  the  kindest  way  to  take  her  usual  work 
off  her  hands,  and  gave  herself  so  unselfish- 
ly to  this  labour  that  Sydney,  rather  per- 
plexed, began  to  feel  more  like  a  guest  in 
her  own  house  than  the  mistress  of  it. 
"Now,  my  dear,  you  must  let  me  help 
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you,'*  she  would  say  affectionately  to  Sydney. 
"No — you  mustn't  prevent  me.  I  insist  up- 
on it.  Remember  I  am  quite  at  home  in 
managing  things  now." 

And  indeed  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  was  ap- 
parently not  only  at  home  now  in  this 
employment,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  must 
have  been  at  home  in  it  for  some  time  past, 
for  Sydney  was  surprised  to  discover  grad- 
ually how  active  Helen's  rule  had  been  dur- 
ing her  absence.  She  had  initiated  quite  a 
variety  of  small  reforms  and  new  arrange- 
ments. 

"  You  see,  I  have  been  amusing  myself  a 
little,"  she  had  merely  said  to  Sydney,  light- 
ly, in  explanation  of  these  unexpected  pro- 
ceedings. "  I  took  such  a  fancy  to  give  a 
new  look  to  the  rooms.  Do  you  know  I 
hardly  ever  go  into  a  room    that   I   don't 
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want  to  shuffle  about  the  furniture,  and  my 
fingers  have  been  itching  to  do  certain  things 
here  ever  since  I  came.  Now,  for  instance, 
— there  was  that  heavy  old  sofa  in  the  draw- 
ing-room— Well,  it  is  a  very  handsome  sofa  : 
I  don't  want  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of 
it,  but  standing  where  it  did  it  was  always  a 
perfect  eyesore  to  me.  So  I  moved  that 
back  into  the  recess  near  the  fire — and  then, 
when  I  had  made  that  one  change,  I  couldn't 
stop.  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  you  at  first  and 
of  what  you  would  say  to  me,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  laughing  again  pleasantly, 
"but  then,  you  know,  I  am  always  a  dread- 
fully daring  woman,  and  you — I  know — are 
an  angel  of  good  temper.  You  haven't  been 
in  the  library  yet " — (for  this  was  said  on  the 
first  night  of  Sydney's  return) — "it  is  there 
that  I   have   done  the   greatest   things.     I 
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went  to  Horace  one  morning  and  told  him  I 
had  come  to  knock  all  the  place  about  his 
ears.  Of  course  he  resisted  a  little  at  first, 
but  you  know  I  can  do  most  things  I  like 
with  Horace,  and  I  soon  had  him  as  meek 
as  a  lamb,  and  in  the  end  he  confessed  that 
I  had  worked  wonders.  Dear  old  fellow  ! 
Oh,  Sydney,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  '^  you 
won't  mind  my  saying  that  I  have  been 
very  happy  with  him,  will  you  ?  It  has 
been  so  sweet  to  have  him  to  myself.  There — 
I  am  a  dreadful  woman,  for  saying  plain 
things  ! — and  I  know  that  sounds  as  if  I 
meant — something  that  was  not  kind  to 
you, — but,  dear  Sydney,  you  won't  mis- 
understand me,  will  you  ?"  and  she  smiled 
in  the  frankest  way  into  Sydney's  face.  ''  T 
assure  you  I  should  not  have  said  anything 
that  seemed  so  rude  if  I  had  not  a   clear 
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conscience — if  I  was   not   sure  that  I  was 
delighted  now  to  have  you  back." 

"You  are  very  good  to  be  content  to 
have  me,"  S3^dney  said,  very  quietly.  "  I 
knew  that  you  were  sure  to  be  happy — '^ 
And  then  she  stopped. 

''Oh,  yes,"  Helen  answered,  with  a  sigh  of 
appreciation,  ''  it  was  very  nice, — and  I 
think  certainly  that  I  kept  Horace  from 
being  very  miserable.  I  have  always  felt, 
you  see,  that  it  was  such  a  delightful  thing 
for  a  brother  and  sister  to  be  such  friends  as 
we  two  are.  We  have  so  much  confidence 
in  one  another,  so  much  sympathy.  When 
I  was  young  it  always  used  to  be  my  scheme 
that  we  should  live  together  all  our  lives, 
and  be  everything  to  one  another.  Only, 
you  see,  Dick  came  to  me,  and  you  have 
come    to    Horace,"    she    suddenly   ended^ 
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laughing,  "and  so  that  little  prospective 
arrangement  has  got  blown  into  the 
air!" 

The  next  day  when  she  entered  it,  Sydney 
certainly  found  that  the  aspect  of  the 
library  was  greatly  altered.  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw  had  shifted  every  article  of  furniture 
into  a  fresh  position ;  she  had  given  an 
entirely  new  character  to  the  room.  It 
was  dexterously  done;  Sydney  allowed 
frankly  that  Helen  had  evidently  a  genius 
for  arrangement. 

''  Yes,  I  think  you  have  improved  it,'* 
she  said.  ^' I  should  hardly  have  thought 
that  Horace  would  have  liked  his  writing 
table  moved  to  so  different  a  place,  but  of 
course  if  he  does  not  mind — " 

*'  Oh,  my  dear,  he  likes  it — absolutely 
likes  it,  I  assure   you,"   Helen   exclaimed. 
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''He  has  paid  me  all  kinds  of  pretty 
compliments  upon  my  cleverness, — and  I 
believe  he  thought  it  a  prime  stroke  of 
genius  in  me  to  do  all  this  while  your  back 
was  turned, — for  he  says  you  are  terribly 
conservative.  Are  you  such  a  stiff  con- 
servative, Sydney  ?  I  hope  not, — for  I  am 
a  radical,  and  Horace  always  has  his  mind 
open  to  conviction.  There  is  one  out  and  out 
conservative  in  the  house,  however,  I  know," 
and  Helen  all  at  once  burst  out  laughing, — 
"  and  that  is  Mrs.  Grant.  Mrs.  Grant  was 
never  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  do  believe  I 
have  made  an  enemy  of  her  now  for  life.  If 
you  could  only  have  seen  the  black  looks 
she  has  been  giving  me !  She  made  an 
excuse  for  coming  in  here  the  morning  that 
I  was  skirmishing,  and  I  declare,  Sydney, 
the  look  on  her  face  was  as  good  as  a  play. 
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I  just  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
screamed  with  laughter.  Oh,  Mrs.  Grant 
thinks  me  an  awful  woman  !  Only  wait  for 
a  little,  and  see  if  she  doesn't  tell  you 
so." 

Nor  indeed  had  Sydney  long  to  wait. 

*' You're  very  welcome,  ma'am,"  Mrs. 
Grant  had  merely  said  at  her  first  sight  of 
her  returned  mistress,  with  grim  emphasis ; 
but  at  their  next  meeting  the  wrath  within 
her  bosom  found  vent. 

"  You've  not  come  before  you're  wanted, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  with  solemnity.  *'  We've 
had  a — a  deal  going  on  in  your  absence. 
I'm  sure  I've  been  sorry  for  the  master. 
What  with  one  thing  and  another,  he's  had 
a — ahem  ! — a  good  bit  to  put  up  with." 

^'  I  don't  think  he  has  thought  so,  Mrs. 
Grant,"  Sydney  answered,  cheerfully. 
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"  Oh,  he's  wonderfully  patient,  ma'am  — I 
know  that,  and  he'll  not  find  fault  with 
many  things  that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  does, — 
but  I  declare,  ma'am,  for  my  part,  when  I 
saw  her  pretty  well  turning  the  house  out 
at  the  windows,  it  made  my  heart  come  to 
my  mouth." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  take  it  so  seri- 
ously," Sydney  said,  laughing.  '^  You  know, 
you  told  me  yourself  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  was 
a  very  stirring  woman ;  you  ought  to  have 
been  prepared." 

^'  I  was  not  prepared  for  her  turning  the 
whole  place  upside-down,  ma'am.  No,  I 
wasn't  prepared  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Grant, 
severely.  "  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  thing 
any  lady  would  have  done.  Of  course, 
however,  if  you  don't  find  fault,  ma'am,  it's 
not  for  me  to  object,"  said  the  good  soul,  in 
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a  pained  tone  of  surprise,  "  and,  if  I've 
stepped  out  of  my  place  to  speak  of  it,  I 
ask  your  pardon." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  think 
you  are  very  kind  and  good,"  Sydney  said, 
quickly  and  sweetly  ;  ''  and,  if  you  are  glad 
to  have  me  back  again,  how  can  I  do  any- 
thing but  thank  you  ?  Only  you  must  not 
mind  the  little  changes  that  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw  has  made.  She  is  so  much  more 
active  and  energetic  than  we  are,  you  know, 
— but  you  and  I  are  too  old-fashioned  ;  we 
are  indeed.  So  let  us  take  the  shaking  up 
that  she  has  given  us  and  be  thankful  for 
it,"  Sydney  said ;  and  then,  a  little  hurried- 
ly, began  to  talk  of  something  else. 

She  had  spoken  lightly,  but  was  she  indeed 
so  indifferent  as  she  had  seemed  to  be  to 
the  things  that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  had  done  ? 
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Her  heart  was  fall,  during  these  first  days, 
of  poor  Ned  Wilcox,  and  so  mean  and  in- 
significant a  matter  as  the  disturbance  of 
tables  and  chairs  seemed  almost  too  trivial 
and  despicable  a  thing  for  her  to  waste  an 
angry  thought  on, — and  yet  it  did  vex  her 
involuntarily.  Her  husband,  she  thought, 
ought  not  to  have  permitted  what  his  sister 
had  done. 

^^  But  he  would  let  Helen  do  anything," 
she  said  to  herself,  hotly,  and  perhaps  un- 
reasonably. ''  He  talks  of  how  much  he 
cares  for  me,  but,  if  there  ever  came  to  be 
any  question  between  us,  he  would  side 
with  her  against  me  ;  she  could  make  him 
do  anything  she  wished, — because  she  would 
coax  him,  and  colour  things  so  as  to  please 
him, — and  /  do  not  care  enough  for  him 
either  to  colour  or  to  coax." 
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And  then,  though  she  said  nothing,  and 
though  she  was  even  ashamed  of  troubling 
herself  about  this  thing  at  all,  in  her  heart 
she  was  aware  that  she  was  hurt  and 
sore. 

(Mrs.  Walkinshaw  had  a  way  of  seeming 
blind,  but  those  bright  eyes  of  hers  often 
perhaps  read  things  that  Sydney  thought 
were  hidden  from  them.  '•  If  a  woman 
does  not  appreciate  what  she  has,  the  kind- 
est thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  it  away 
from  her,"  she  had  said  one  day  to  her 
brother,  a  good  while  before  this.  ^'  De- 
pend upon  it,  nothing  makes  us  value  a 
thing  so  much  as  the  fear  of  losing  it.  And 
nothing  makes  some  women  love  a  man  so 
well,"  she  added,  after  a  moment  laughing, 
"  as  finding  themselves  obliged  to  fight  for 
him."      This  was  her  theory.      But  it  was 
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only  Mr.  Loudoun  who  knew  that  it  was 
her  theory:  Sydney  did  not.) 

Sometimes,  as  these  days  passed,  an  un- 
bidden thought  would  come  all  at  once 
to  Sydney's  mind  that  her  husband's  man- 
ner to  her  since  her  return  was  a  little 
changed.  He  was  very  kind  to  her,  but 
more  than  once  when  she  was  not  think- 
ing of  it  she  found  herself  arrested  by  a 
sudden  perception  that  he  turned  to  Helen 
rather  than  to  her, — that  not  only  at  the 
moments  when  Helen  put  herself  forward 
(which  indeed  were  frequent),  but  at  other 
moments  when  she  was  quiescent,  he  made 
choice  of  his  sister  when  he  wanted  any 
companionship  or  assistance,  rather  than  of 
herself.  ''  If  he  does  so,  I  cannot  blame 
him,"  she  thought,  rather  sadly,  "  and  I 
am  foolish  to  mind  it;    I  will  try  not  to 
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mind  it."     But  she  did  mind  it, — though  she 
said  she  would  not. 

They  used  to  go  out  riding  together,  for 
instance,  while  for  the  most  part  she  stayed 
at  home.       It  was   true,    no    doubt,    that 
Helen   was   a   passionate    lover   of  riding, 
while  Sydney — since  her  marriage,    at  any 
rate — had  never  professed  much   eagerness 
for  that  exercise.      ''  You   are   not   half  a 
horsewoman,"  Helen   always   said   to    her. 
"Not   that   you   don't    look   charming    on 
horseback, — for  you  do, — but  I  know  you 
never  really  enjoy  a  gallop  as  Horace  and 
I  do.     And  so,  my  dear,  I  have  no  scruple 
in  racing  about  the  country  with  him,  for  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  rather  see  me  do 
it  than  do  it   yourself.     Now,  would   you 
not  ?"      And  she  would  ask  her  question  in 
the  frankest  and  most  cordial  tone ;  and^ 
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let  Sydney  answer  as  curtly  as  she  pleased, 
would  always  seem  most  pleasantly  uncon- 
scious of  anything  on  her  sister-in-law's  part 
like  either  reticence  or  coolness. 

Mr.  Loudoun  too  would  take  a  tone  that, 
though  not  quite  the  same  as  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw's,  was  perhaps  sometimes  to  the  full  as 
trying. 

''  Why  will  you  not  come  with  us,  Syd- 
ney ?"  he  would  say.  "  I  shall  have  to  take 
you  in  hand  presently,  or  you  will  be  giv- 
ing up  riding  altogether.  I  wish  you  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  example  by  Helen." 

When  he  spoke  so,  she  could  never  bring 
herself  to  sa}^,  '' Why  do  you  assume  that 
I  will  not  come  ?"  Because  he  assumed  it  she 
was  hurt,  but  yet  she  was  both  too  shy  and 
too  proud  to  let  him  see  that  he  hurt  her; 
and   besides,  she   said  to  herself,     ^^  How 
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can  I  tell  him  that  I  do  not  go  with  them 
because  he  does  not  ask  me,  when  in 
reality  I  do  not  want  to  go  with  them  ?" 
For,  in  truth,  her  vexation  did  not  come 
from  any  desire  that  she  had  to  share  their 
amusement,  but  only  from  a  new,  tormenting 
feeling  in  her  heart  to  which  she  did  not 
ojive  its  true  name. 

Before  she  had  gone  to  Dover  the 
brother  and  sister  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
their  time  together,  but  still  they  were  not 
then  the  almost  inseparable  companions 
that  to  Sydney's  eyes  (which  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated a  little)  they  seemed  to  be  now. 

"  You  know,  at  first,"  Helen  told  her 
sister-in-law  one  day,  with  that  engaging 
frankness  which  the  other  found  at  times 
so  hard  to  bear — ''you  know,  at  first  I  was 
dreadfully  afraid  that  you  might  be  like  so 
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many   women   who   never   think    anybody 
may  speak  a  word  to  their  husbands  except 
themselves, — but  now  you  have  set  me  so 
delightfully  at  ease,  you  dear  creature,  that 
you  see  I  behave  to  Horace  just  as  I  used 
to  do  when  we  were  boy  and  girl.     It  is  so 
nice  of  you,  I  think,  not  to  mind, — so  nice 
for  me,  and  for  Horace  too.     Only  yester- 
day he  said  to  me,  *  Why,  Helen,  this  is  like 
old    times.'     And    I    do   think    he   enjoys 
having  me  here.     Indeed  we  are  all  very 
happy — are  we  not  ?     You  are  the  quietest 
amongst  us, — but  then   it   is   your  way,  I 
imagine,  to  be  quiet.    Horace  says  it  is.    He 
says  if  you  talk  little  I  must  not  mind  it, 
because  you  are  never  a  great  talker.     You 
see,  /  talk  enough  for  both  of  us — don't  I  ? 
I  think  Horace  is  a  very  fortunate  fellow ; 
he  is  almost  as  well  off  as  if  he  had  a  couple 
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of  wives — one  for  his  merry  hours,  and  the 
other  for  his  sad  ones." 

And  then  Mrs.  AValkinshaw  laughed  most 
pleasantly. 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  many  sad  hours  at 
present,"  Sydney  answered,  after  a  moment, 
with  a  curious  kind  of  tone  in  her  voice. 
*'  If  it  is  only  when  they  come  that  he  needs 
me,  my  use  must  be  small  indeed." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  not  say  that!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  with  earnest  and 
affectionate  intentness.  "  Dear  me,  Horace 
would  be  hurt  if  he  heard  you !  No,  no,  my 
dear,  it  is  only  my  stupid  way  of  putting  it. 
I  should  have  said  his  quiet  hours,  not  his 
sad  ones.  You  are  the  wife  of  his  quiet 
hours;  that  is  what  I  meant.  Of  course, 
you  know,  with  me  he  is  a  sort  of  boy  again 
— we  renew  our  youth  together ;  but  as  for 
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putting  myself  before  you — thinking  oayself 
of  more  importance  than  you  are — oh,  my 
dear  Sydney,  pray  don't  think  me  such  a 
goose  as  to  do  that !" 

And  she  laughed  again  with  the  most 
ingenuous  amusement  at  this  supposition, 
and  took  her  sister-in-law  by  both  hands, 
and  kissed  her  in  the  tenderest  way. 

"  I  ought  not  to  mind  her;  and,  if  she  is 
more  to  him  than  I  am,  I  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  that,"  Sydney  said  to  herself. 
She  knew  that  she  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  it ;  what  had  she  ever  given  to  her  hus- 
band that  he  should  keep  his  warmest  affec- 
tions for  her  ?  *'  I  have  not  been  able  to 
love  him,"  she  told  herself,  "  so  he  does  me 
no  injustice  if  he  cares  for  his  sister  more 
than  he  cares  for  me."     But  yet  she  tried 
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rather  unsuccessfully  to  reason  herself  either 
into  indifference  or  submission. 

She  was  ashamed,  because  she  told  herself 
that  it  was  not  affection  for  her  husband, 
but  merely  pride  and  the  desire  for  suprem- 
acy that  made  her  resent  the  position  that 
he  allowed  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  to  take  ;  but 
still  she  found  that  she  argued  very  much  in 
vain.  To  find  herself  thrust  to  one  side, 
as  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  smilingly  thrust  her, 
while  her  husband  stood  passively  by,  had 
become  a  thing  now,  she  came  to  learn 
gradually  but  very  clearly,  that  no  argument 
could  make  sweet.  She  was  rufHed  by  the 
proceeding  beyond  any  power  of  self-decep- 
tion to  deny. 

"Why  do  I  care  about  it,  when  I  do  not 
think  that  six  months  ago  I  should   have 
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cared  about  it  ?"  she  began  to  ask  herself 
after  a  time.  Was  she  grown  wiser  now, 
or  was  she  not  rather  less  wise,  to  be  annoy- 
ed at  what  would  have  seemed  to  her  a 
little  while  ago  a  matter  of  such  small 
importance  ?  For  a  few  days  after  her 
return  home  she  had  felt  as  if  the  troubles 
of  her  own  lot  were  all  so  poor  and  insignifi- 
cant when  placed  beside  the  great  tragedies 
of  life  and  death ;  was  that  frame  of  mind 
not  higher  and  more  right  than  this  that 
she  had  fallen  back  to  now?  "I  know  it 
was,"  she  said  to  herself  again  and  again  ; 
and  she  made  repeated  resolutions  that  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  vexed  by 
what  had  begun  so  cruelly  to  vex  her ;  and 
yet  again  and  again  she  broke  her  resolutions. 
The  prick  of  a  pin  may  give  only  a  small 
smart,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  pricked  all 
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over  by  innumerable  pins,  and  continue  to 
preserve  a  calm  countenance  or  an  equable 
mind. 

One  day  Sydney  offered  to  arrange  some 
papers  for  her  husband  that  he  wanted  set 
in  order,  but  before  he  had  accepted  her 
assistance  Helen  sprang  forward. 

"Oh,  Sydney,  let  me  do  it,"  she  exclaimed. 
''You  have  fifty  other  things  to  occupy  you, 
I  am  sure." 

Sydney  waited  for  a  moment  for  her 
husband  to  speak,  but  he  said  nothing ; 
then,  with  the  colour  in  her  face,  she 
silently  resigned  the  papers  to  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw  and  turned  away. 

"  How  can  he  let  her  come  between  us  in 
everything — in  everything,  great  or  small  ?" 
she  went  out  of  the  room  crying  bitterly  to 
herself.      "  She    has  no  self-restraint, — no 
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consideration  for  anyone.  She  cares  only  ta 
make  herself  more  to  him  than  I  ana, — and 
he  lets  her  do  it.  He  is  so  blind  that  he 
never  sees  how  she  tries  me.  He  would  let 
her  do  anything,  and  think  it  right."  And 
the  poor  thing's  spirit  was  sore  within 
her. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  her  husband 
said  cheerfully  to  her, 

"You  did  not  mind  giving  up  that  little 
matter  this  morning  to  Helen,  did  you, 
dear  ?  You  see,  she  is  accustomed  to  have 
her  own  way, — and,  besides  that,  it  is  always 
really  a  pleasure  to  her  to  do  anything   for 


me." 


'*  It  is  so  great  a  pleasure  to  her  that  she 
thinks  of  nothing  else,  it  seems  to  me," 
Sydney  answered,  quickly  and  impulsively. 
"  I  mean — I  think  she  sometimes  goes  too 
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far.      Only   you   allow   her,"    she    added. 

"True,  I  allow  her.  But  if  she  puts 
herself  between  us  sometimes  (as  I  do  not 
deny  that  she  does),  that  fault,  I  should 
think,  would  hardly  be  one  that  you  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  forgive."  He  paused 
a  moment,  and  then — '*Am  I  not  right, 
Sydney  ?"  he  said. 

But  she  made  no  answer.  She  was 
looking  away  from  him,  with  the  colour  in 
her  face. 

^'  If  you  give  me  little  love  yourself,  does 
it  not  argue  a  certain  want  of  generosity  in 
you  to  be  jealous  of  Helen's  affection  for 
me  ?"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments. 

"  I  am  not  jealous  of  it,"  she  exclaimed, 
impulsively.  ^' I  have  never  wanted  her  to 
care  less  for  you.  It  is  not  that,"  she 
said. 
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**Then  what  is  it?"  he  inquired. 

But  she  became  silent,  and  would  not  tell 
him. 

^'  You  and  I  are  less  together  than  we 
used  to  be,"  he  said,  after  another  little 
pause.  ''  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  it  is  so  ; 
but,  if  I  burden  3^ou  with  less  of  my  company 
than  I  did,  can  I  suppose,  Sydney,  that  you 
look  upon  that  as  any  grievance?" 

And  then  she  still  made  no  answer  to 
him,  but  the  tears  flashed  into  her  eyes. 

After  a  minute  he  took  another  tone 
with  her.  He  went  to  her  and  kissed 
her. 

"  My  darling,  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you 
vexed,"  he  said.  "  Believe  me,  Helen  has 
none  but  the  kindest  feelings  towards  you. 
If  she  steps  before  you  sometimes,  and 
takes  what  she   sees  you    do    not  value, 
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surely  the  injury  done  to  you  by  that  is  not 
very  great  ?" 

"You  do  not  understand,"  she  said,  with 
her  voice  trembling.  (She  had  tried  to 
say  something  else,  but  she  could  not.)  "  I 
am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you.  I  am  sorry 
I  said  anything.  Don't  let  us  speak  of  it 
any  more," 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  it  any  more,  if  you 
will  promise  me  to  be  like  yourself 
again." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  ask  me 
to  be  something  different  from  myself?"  she 
said,  suddenly,  with  rather  a  sad  look  into 
his  face.  *'  You  might  be  glad  if  I  were 
something  different,  I  think.  If  you  would 
allow  it,  I  think  you  must  often  be  tired 
enough  of  me  as  I  am.  And  j^ou  do  allow 
it,"  she  exclaimed,  all  at  once,  saying  what 
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made  her  heart  throb, — "  not  in  words,  but 
— in  other  ways." 

"In  what  other  ways  ?"  he  asked,  quietly. 

And  then  the  poor  soul  began  suddenly 
to  cry,  and  turned  hurriedly  from  him  and 
went  away. 

She  was  quivering  from  head  to  foot 
when  she  reached  her  own  room.  She  felt 
inexpressibly  humbled  because  she  had 
been  hurried  on  to  make  a  charge  against 
her  husband  of  having  begun  to  change  to 
her.  An  hour  ago  she  would  have  thought 
that  nothing  would  have  wrung  such  a 
charge  from  her, — and  yet  now  she  had 
made  it  voluntarily — under  no  pressure. 
The  bitterness  of  her  heart  had  found  vent 
in  those  hasty  and  unwise  words, — and  now 
she  was  ashamed  of  herself:  she  could  not 
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bear  to  remember  that  she  had  uttered 
them. 

'*  He  will  not  understand  me  either,"  she 
thought.  "  He  will  think  that  I  care — in  a 
w^ay  in  which  I  do  not  care." 

For  with  a  sudden  and  perhaps  natural 
revulsion  of  feeling,  it  seemed  to  her  all  at 
once  as  if  indeed  she  cared  nothing  for  how 
her  husband  might  feel  to  hero  Her  heart 
which  had  beat  so  hotly  grew  suddenly  cold 
and  dead ;  she  felt  as  though  he  might  do 
what  he  pleased,  and  he  could  no  longer 
move  her ;  she  had  become  insensible,  so 
it  seemed  to  her,  both  to  Helen  and  to 
him. 

He  came  to  her  later  in  the  day  and 
asked  her  to  go  out  with  him,  and  she 
excused  herself  and  did  not  go. 
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"  I  promised  to  see  Mrs.  Adams  this 
afternoon,"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  will  go  with  you  to  Mrs. 
Adams,"  he  answered.  But  she  would  not 
let  him. 

"  I  know  that  Helen  wants  you  to  ride 
with  her,''  she  said, 

''That  can  be  done  to-morrow,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  You  will  vex  me  if  you  don't  go  with 
her  to-day.  Do  it,  please.  I  wish  it,"  she 
said. 

And  then  he  became  silent  and  went 
away. 

As  for  Helen,  she  treated  Sydney  with 
her  usual  sweetness. 

'*  You  dear  creature  to  make  Horace 
over  to  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "He  had 
been  as  nasty  as  possible,  declaring  that  he 
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was  not  coming  with  me, — but  I  knew  you 
did  not  want  him.  What  is  the  good  of 
taking  a  man  with  you  when  3^ou  go  to  call 
upon  an  old  woman  ?  I  told  him  you  had 
nothing  to  do  except  to  call  upon  an  old 
woman,  and  he  wouldn't  believe  me — he 
was  too  vain  to  take  in  the  fact  that  you 
preferred  to  be  without  his  company.  But 
you  see  1  was  right,  Horace !"  she  said,  with 
a  laugh.  "  I  know  more  about  your  wife's 
movements  and  sentiments  than  you  do." 

The  next  morning,  an  hour  after  breakfast, 
Mr.  Loudoun  met  Sydney  in  the  hall,  and 
asked  her, 

"  What  are  3^ou  doing  ?" 

"  Nothing.  I  have  just  been  with  Mrs. 
Grant,"  she  answered. 

^'Then  come  to  me,"  he  said:  and  he 
took  her  hand  and  drew  her  into  his  room. 
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*'  He  is  doing  this  because  of  what  I  said 
to  him  yesterday,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
and  her  face  began  to  flush,  and  she  went 
reluctantly. 

''How  little  you  are  here  with  me  now," 
he  said,  when  he  had  closed  the  door.  *'  It 
used  to  be  different  six  months  ago,  Syd- 

ney." 

''Yes, — but  that  was  natural,"  she  an- 
swered, hurriedly  and  awkwardly. 

"  I  don't  see  Iiow  it  should  have  been 
more  natural  then  than  it  would  be  now,"  he 
said.  "  If  I  thought  that  you  would  be 
willing  to  come  oftener,  do  you  not  believe 
that  I  should  be  glad  ?" 

"You  consider  that  you  are  obliged  to 
say  this  because — because  I  was  so  foolish 
yesterday,"  she  said,  colouring  painfully.  "  I 
am  very  sorry  for  what  I  said  yesterday." 
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"You  need  not  be  sorry,"  lie  replied. 

But  she  went  on  without  taking  any 
notice  of  his  interruption. 

^*  It  made  you  think — naturally — that  1 
wanted  to  complain.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  complain.  One  is  a  fool  sometimes, 
and  gets  irritated  :  that  is  all.  I  tell  you 
again,"  she  said,  trembling,  "  that  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  spoke  hastily,  and  I  withdraw  what 
I  said." 

''  You  withdraw  your  charge,  do  you 
mean,  that  I  let  Helen  come  between  us  ?" 

"  Yes." 

But  after  two  or  three  moments  she  add- 
ed, "  At  least  you  do  let  her  come  between 
us,  but  I  mean  I  have  no  right — I  do  not 
wish — to  object  to  that." 

"Then  you  do  not  really  feel  hurt  that 
anyone  should  separate  us  ?" 
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*'  I  did  not  say  any  one,"  in  an  embar- 
rassed way.  ^'I  was  only  speaking  of 
Helen,"  without  looking  at  him. 

"True, — and  I  was  only  thinking  of 
Helen.  She  is  the  only  person  likely  to  be  in 
the  question.  As  you  say,  she  has  come  to 
be  a  good  deal  with  me,  and  you,  I  should 
have  thought,  had  benefited  by  that.  Have 
you  not  benefited  by  it,  Sydney?  Is  it  not 
true  that  before  she  came  you  used  to  tell 
me  that  I  left  you  too  little  to  yourself?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

*^  Are  you  vexed  then  at  being  left  more 
to  yourself  now  ?" 

''  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I  said,"  she  answered,  speaking 
with  a  painful  effort.  *'  Cannot  you  be 
content  with  that?  I  have  no  wish — or 
right — to  complain    of  anything.       Go  on 
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your  own   way,   and   don't   think  of  me." 

"  Is  that  possible,  do  you  suppose  ?"  he 
asked. 

*'  I  don't  think  you  would  find  it  very 
difficult — now,"  she  answered,  quickly. 

But  she  had  hardly  uttered  the  words 
before  she  could  have  bitten  her  tongue 
because  she  had  said  them. 

''  I  could  no  more  live  without  thinking 
of  you  than  I  could  live  without  breathing," 
he  said,  quietly. 

And  then  there  was  a  little  silence,  which 
he  broke  presently. 

^'It  seems  to  me,  Sydney,"  he  began, 
"  considering  that  you  are  a  woman  who  is 
loved,  and  who  gives  no  love  back,  that 
you  sometimes  now  take  a  curious  tone  with 
me.  Do  I  injure  you  because  I  let  ray  sis- 
ter do  for  me  what  you  openly  avow  it  gives 
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you  no  pleasure  to  do  ?  Has  my  society 
since  you  became  my  wife  ever  been  a  thing 
that  you  have  cared  for  ?  You  know  it  has 
not.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  her,  and  so  I 
give  it  to  her.  As  for  forgetting  you,  I  can 
believe  easily  that  you  give  me  liberty  to  do 
that,  but  unfortunately,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  I  am  not  made  with  a  memory 
that  can  forget." 

("  '  Unfortunately^'  he  says  !"  she  thought 
to  herself  And,  poor  soul,  her  heart  at 
once  fastened  on  that  one  word,  and  there 
came  a  lump  into  her  throat.) 

"  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say  to  me, 
Sydney?"  he  asked,  after  a  little  silence.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  hers,  and 
held  it  closely.  "  Do  you  think  it  does  not 
trouble  me  to  see  you  dissatisfied  ?  But 
you  know  you  make  me  feel  very  helpless,  for 
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I  neither  please  you  when  I  try  to  keep  you 
with  me,  nor  when  I  leave  you  to  yourself. 
What  can  I  do  ?  Will  you  stay  with  me 
now  ?" 

"No,  I  am  going  to  Netty,"  she  said, 
with  rather  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  Netty  gets  more  of  you  than  I  do." 

"  And  Helen,  I  suppose,  is  coming  here." 

"  Helen  may  probably  be  coming  here, 
but  why  should  her  coming  make  you  go 
away  ?      You  set  yourself  against  Helen." 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  she  said,  suddenly  and 
humbly. 

She  struggled  to  release  her  hand  from 
his  grasp,  but  he  would  not  let  it  go,  and 
then  all  at  once  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes. 

"  It  may  be  my  fault.  I  take  offence 
perhaps  when  I  should  not.      We    are  so 
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different,"  she  said,  in  little  deprecatory 
sentences. 

"  You  are  very  different,  undoubtedly. 
T  wish  you  had  more  sympathy  with  her, 
dear." 

'*  Do  you  think,"  after  a  moment's  silence, 
in  a  very  low  voice,  ''  that  she  might  not 
have  a  little  more  sympathy  with  me  T' 

''  She  has  more  sympathy  than  I  think 
you  give  her  credit  for." 

*'I  give  her  credit  for  all  she  shows.  Of 
course  I  know  she  is  always  ready  with 
"words,  but,  when  what  she  says  is  contra- 
dicted by  what  she  does,  you  can  hardly 
wonder  if  her  words  seem  of  little  value  to 
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*'  Why  should  we  talk  of  Helen,  dear  ? 
If  we  disagree  about  her,  let  us  leave  her 
alone." 
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"You  talk  to  her  about  me'^  the  poor 
thing  cried,  hastily,  quivering  in  her  pain. 
'^Why  do  you  do  that?"  and  she  looked 
wistfully  in  his  face.  "  Do  you  not  think  I 
would  rather  have  you  judge  me  without 
her  help  ?" 

"Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  ever 
appealed  to  her  for  help  in  judging  you  ? 
Sydney,  you  are  a  foolish  child,"  he  said, 
breaking  suddenly  into  a  laugh.  "  Do  you 
think  that  all  the  judging  I  need  to  do  of 
you  has  not  been  done  many  a  day  ago  ?" 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  as  he  spoke, 
but  she  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
"There  is  Helen!"  and  started  from  him. 
And  in  fact  a  hand  had  been  laid  upon  the 
study  door,  and  in  another  moment  Helen 
had  entered  the  room. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,  Sydney — are  you  ?" 
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she  exclaimed,  in  a  surprised  tone,  as  she 
came  in.  "There  is  that  monkey  of  mine 
ranging  the  house  for  you." 

"I  am  just  going  to  her,"  Sydney  re- 
plied. 

"I  was  telling  Sydney  this  moment  that 
she  gives  more  of  her  time  to  Netty  than 
she  gives  to  me,"  Mr.  Loudoun  said. 

"  Well,  really  I  believe  she  does  !"  Helen 
assented,  sweetly.  ''  Netty  takes  possession 
of  her  almost  as  much  as  I  take  possession 
of  you,"  laughing.  "What  a  blessing  it  is 
that  we  all  agree  together  so  charmingly, 
for  otherwise  we  should  be  scratching  out 
one  another's  eyes !" 

She  laughed  again  as  she  ensconced 
herself  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  open  window. 
"  Horace,  I  hope  you  are  disposed  to  be 
idle  this  morning  ?"  she  said,    "  for  I  want 
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you  to  come  out  with  me  presently.  Only 
a  couple  of  letters  to  write  ?  Well,  get 
them  done  quickly,  and  then  let  us  go  for  a 
ride.  Sydney  won't  come,  I  suppose  ?  Oh, 
no — incorrigible  girl! — it's  useless  to  ask 
her,"  she  was  exclaiming  as  Sydney  left  the 
room. 
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TTTAS  it  true  that  Sydney  only  resented 
Helen's  assumption  of  her  place 
because  she  cared  for  power  and  for  her 
own  dignity  ?  When  Helen  had  first  come 
she  remembered  that  she  had  felt  her  absorp- 
tion of  Mr.  Loudoun  to  be  a  relief  to 
herself;  she  had  experienced  no  desire  to 
check  it ;  she  had  been  grateful  to  her  for 
taking  her  husband  so  much  off  her  hands ; 
and  now  she  was  not  grateful  to  her.  Had 
she  begun  then  to  find  that  the  thing  she 
had  despised  was  a  thing  no  longer  without 
value  to  her ?     "I  could  not  be  his  wife,  I 
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suppose,  for  nine  months,  and  feel  no  more 
to  him  now  than  I  felt  when  we  were  first 
married,"  she  began  to  say  to  herself, 
doubtfully  and  shyly.  ''  However  little  he 
may  be  to  me,  still  my  life  is  joined  to  his, 
so  that  I  must  either  be  happy  with  him,  or 
know  no  happiness.  I  think  it  w^as  natural 
at  first  that  I  should  feel  as  I  did, — for  I  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  had  to  forget  so 
much;  but  noWj  if  I  have  not  him,  I  have 
nothing."  And  so,  though  she  told  herself 
that  he  was  only  a  very  little  to  her,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  justified  herself  for 
her  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Walkinshaw.  "  Helen's 
object  is  to  make  me  of  no  importance  to 
him,"  she  told  herself;  and  she  continued  to 
believe  this  in  spite  of  what  her  husband  had 
said  to  her. 

He  had  told  her  that   he   loved  her  as 
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dearly  as  he  had  ever  done,  but  did  he  ia 
reality  love  her  as  well  ?  She  had  been 
indifferent  enough  to  the  signs  of  his 
affection — impatient  of  them  even — and  now, 
with  a  strange  feeling,  she  was  conscious 
that  she  watched  for  them,  and  when  she 
found  them  she  breathed  with  more 
comfort,  and  when  she  failed  to  find  them 
she  grew  depressed.  She  did  not  care  for 
his  company,  she  said,  and  yet  she  counted 
the  many  hours  of  his  company  that  he 
gave  to  Helen,  and  grudged  them  to  her ; 
she  felt  that  she  was  growing  sore  and 
morbidly  sensitive  and  unreasonable  in  a 
hundred  ways,  and  yet  she  could  not  right 
herself,  nor  reconcile  herself  with  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw,  nor  be  content  with  almost 
anything  her  husband  did. 

"I   don't   think    dear    Sydney    is    quite 
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well,"  Helen  began  to  say  sometimes,  with 
a  look  of  the  sweetest  anxiety  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  would  hang  about  her  sister-in-law, 
and  pet  her,  with  an  appearance  of  affection 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  was  onW 
assumed. 

"Sydney,  you  are  a  dear  woman,"  she 
said  to  her  once,  with  a  sudden  irrelevance, 
*' — and  some  day,"  she  added,  all  at  once 
laughing,  *'  you  will  be  fonder  of  me  than 
you  are  now." 

In  fact  at  this  time  Sydney  was  not  fond 
of  her  sister-in-law ;  of  that  fact  there  was 
little  doubt.  She  was  civil  to  her,  but  that 
was  all.  She  avoided  her  company  when- 
ever it  was  possible  ;  she  was  very  reserved 
with  her.  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  smiled  upon 
her,  but  she  returned  very  few  of  her 
smiles ;    she   was   gradually   and    involun- 
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tarily  coming  to  regard  her  as  her  enemy. 
But,  if  much  in  Mrs.  Walkinshaw's  con- 
duct did  not  please  her,  it  was  a  little  curi- 
ous that  she  should  reserve  all  her  anger  at 
it  for  Helen  and  keep  none  for  Mr.  Lou- 
doun, who  surely  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  some  fault  too.  Mr.  Loudoun 
often  hurt  her  to  the  quick,  and  yet  her 
feeling  to  him  was  by  no  means  what  it  was 
to  Helen.  She  wanted  alw^ays  to  escape 
from  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  but  from  her  hus- 
band she  had  curiously  ceased  to  feel  any 
ardent  desire  to  escape.  In  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  perhaps  she  knew,  though  she  had 
scarcely  been  brought  to  confess  it  yet  even 
to  herself,  that  it  was  not  the  excess  of  her 
intercourse  with  him,  but  the  smallness  of 
her  intercourse  that,  in  these  days,  was 
trying  her. 
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Before  this  time  she  had  begun  to  be 
proud  when  she  heard  other  people  speak- 
ing well  of  him.  He  was  a  man  who  bore 
a  high  name  in  the  place  ;  his  equals  liked 
him,  and  there  was  not  a  tenant  on  his 
estate  who  had  not  a  good  word  for  him. 
He  was  more  than  a  just  landlord  ;  he  was 
both  wise  and  generous. 

"  You  know  the  people  here  all  swear  by 
him,"  Dr.  Cayley  had  said  to  her  once, 
laughing.  ''  Somehow  or  other  he  has  got 
the  whip  hand  of  them  in  a  wonderful  way. 
They  will  do  for  him  what  they  won't  do 
either  for  me  or  the  parson.  Yfe  find  a 
few  men  here  and  there  who  have  the  gift 
of  personal  influence  strongly  developed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that's  the  case 
with  Mr.  Loudoun.  I  always  feel  it 
myself.      I   never   am    with   him   for  half 
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an  hour  but  I  find  myself  beginning  to  walk 
in  his  shadow." 

This  had  been  said  to  Sydney  a  good 
while  ago,  and  at  the  time  she  had  set  it 
down  as  rather  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  a  partial  truth ;  but  still  she  had  re- 
membered it,  and  now,  as  she  recalled  it 
(which  she  did  more  than  once  or  twice), 
somehow  she  forgot  to  attribute  that  former 
character  of  exaggeration  to  it ;  it  began  to 
seem  to  her  a  natural  speech,  uncoloured 
by  excessive  praise. 

She  had  become  aware  too  that  she  took 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  cottagers  speak 
about  her  husband.  ''  Pie's  been  a  true 
friend  to  us,"  they  often  told  her.  *'  Ah, 
the  master,  ma'am,  he's  a  friend  for  a  rainy 
day,"  they  would  say,  heartily.  During 
these  last  weeks  poor  Ned  Wilcox's  mother 
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had  talked  to  her  a  score  of  times  about  his 
goodness,  and  she  used  to  listen  and  say 
little,  but  sometimes  her  heart  would  beat 
quickly,  and  the  colour  would  come  to  her 
face. 

"  I  know  he  is  all  they  say,"  she  thought 
to  herself, — "  and  I  am  glad.  He  makes 
me  honour  him, — thank  God.  He  makes 
me  proud  of  him,  I  suppose.  I  could  grow 
content  now,  I  almost  think,  if — if  Helen 
were  but  gone." 

But  Helen  was  become  her  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  of  which  she  could  not  get  rid. 

As  the  weeks  went  on  she  found  herself 
brooding  involuntarily  more  and  more  on 
the  petty  wrongs  that  she  endured  at  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's  hands,  and,  roused  sometimes 
by  indignation,  sometimes  by  a  pain  sharper 
than  indignation,  she  began   at   times,   in- 
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stinctively,  and  perhaps  half  unconsciously, 
to  put  herself  in  the  lists  against  her :  she 
ceased  always  to  yield ;  she  tried  to  stand  up 
for  herself,  and  do  battle  for  such  rights  as 
she  conceived  were  hers. 

One  day  she  found  Helen  making  certain 
plans  with  her  brother  about  autumn  move- 
ments. 

'''  I  do  so  want  you  and  Sydney  to  go  to 
Scotland  with  me,"  she  was  saying.  ''  You 
know  /  am  obliged  to  go  to  see  Dick's  peo- 
ple, and  it  would  make  it  so  delightful  if 
you  could  come  too." 

''True, — it  would  be  very  pleasant,"  he 
answered  rather  indifferently. 

But  Sydney  listened  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  said,  quickly,  with  the  colour  in 
her  face, 

*'  How  could  we  go  to  Scotland  ?       They 
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expect  us  at  Dover,  you  know; — and  then 
I  thought  it  had  been  an  understood 
thing — "  But,  when  she  had  got  so  far,  she 
stoipped. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  thinking  of  your 
trip  to  Normandy?"  exclaimed  Helen, 
sweetly,  "  but  of  course  I  would  not  inter- 
fere with  that  for  the  world.  No,  no,  you 
must  go  to  Normandy  undoubtedly,  what- 
ever else  happens.  Only  why  should  you 
not  do  that  and  Scotland  too?  Or, — if 
you  can't  come  to  Scotland,  what  would  you 
say  to  us  dividing,  and  you  going  to  Dover, 
while  Horace  comes  with  me  ?  Now,  I 
think  that  is  not  a  bad  plan.  Horace,  what 
do  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  might  be  feasible.  I  might 
go  to  Scotland  with  you  for  a  week  or  two," 
he  said. 
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"  And  give  up  your  stay  at  Dover  ?" 
Sydney  inquired,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

**  Oh,  but,  dear,  they  would  have  you^'' 
cried  Helen,  eagerly,  before  her  brother 
could  speak,  ''  and  you  see  we  should  enjoy 
our  little  run  together  so  very  much.  Should 
we  not,  Horace?  We  might  go  to  the 
Highlands.  You  know  I  was  never  in  the 
Highlands  in  ray  life.  And  Sydney,  dear, 
you  would  have  plenty  of  time  for  Norman- 
dy afterwards.  At  least  I  daresay  you 
would  have  quite  as  much  time  as  you  would 
care  for." 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  with  me  to 
Dover,"  Sydney  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
addressing  her  husband  only.  "They  will 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  you  do  not, — and 
you  had  promised,  I  thought." 

"  We  will  talk    about   it  another  time," 
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he  answered,  carelessly.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
were  hurried,  or  as  if  the  subject  did  not 
interest  him.  *'  I  merely  came  in,  Helen,  to 
ask  you  if  you  want  to  ride  this  afternoon. 
I  think,  for  my  own  part,  you  had  better 
not,  for  I  suspect  it  is  going  to  rain." 

But  Helen  expressed  herself  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  weather,  and  so  they  went 
out  together,  and  Sydney  was  left  to  re- 
cover from  her  vexation,  or  to  nurse  it,  as 
she  pleased. 

I  am  afraid  that  what  she  did  was  to 
nurse  it.  She  said  to  herself,  *'  She  will 
get  him  to  promise  while  they  are  out  that 
he  will  oo  with  her.  I  know  she  will  do 
that,  for  she  never  thinks  of  a  pleasure  she 
would  like  but  she  does  her  utmost  to  get  it. 
She  sees  that  T  do  not  want  him  to  go  to 
Scotland,  but,  if  that  has  any  effect  upon  her 
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at  all,  it  will  only  make  her  the  more  eager 
to  gain  a  victory  over  me."  So  poor  Syd- 
ney allowed  herself  to  become  angry,  and 
was  not  very  happy  while  Helen  was  enjoy- 
ing her  ride. 

In  fact  she  had  been  looking  forward 
with  no  small  easjerness  to  these  weeks 
in  the  autumn,  when  Helen,  she  devoutly 
hoped,  would  be  secure  amongst  her  Scotch 
connections,  and  the  disappointment  of 
finding  that  she  was  likely  to  be  cheated 
out  of  the  greater  part  of  this  time  was 
more  than  she  was  disposed  to  bear.  It 
was  true  indeed  that  Helen  did  not  propose 
to  shorten  her  own  time  of  absence, — that 
in  fact,  instead  of  this,  her  scheme  embraced 
what  it  was  natural  to  suppose  would  be  a 
double  relief,  inasmuch  as  she  proposed 
not   only   to  absent  herself    but   to   carry 
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off  Mr.  Loudoun  also  ;  but  this  plan,  which 
at  one  time  might  have  seemed  to  Sydney  a 
thing  to  be  deeply  grateful  for,  had  become 
to  her  now  (though  how  could  innocent 
Helen  know  it  ?)  an  offence  that  she  could 
not  forgive.  She  might  not  love  her  husband, 
but  she  did  not  want  Helen  to  carry  him  off; 
the  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused  in  her, 
and  she  said  to  herself  that  she  would  not 
submit  tamely  without  a  word. 

So,  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  riders 
had  come  home,  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Loudoun 
again. 

*'  Has  Helen  said  anything  more  to 
you  about  going  to  Scotland?"  she  asked 
him,  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  she  was  speaking  a  little  about  it 
when  we  were  out,"  he  answered. 

^*  And  what  did  you  say  to  her  ?" 
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*' Merely   that    it    need    not   be   settled 

yet." 

''  But  I  want  it  to  be  settled." 

"You  want  me  to  tell  her  I  shall  not 
go?" 

"Yes." 

**Why,  Sydney?" 

And  then  she  coloured,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  she  did  not 
answer  his  question,  but  she  began  to  speak 
again. 

"I  had  taken  it  quite  for  granted  that 
you  were  coming  with  me.  If  you  only 
want,  as  you  say,  to  be  five  or  six  weeks 
altogether  from  home,  I  think  it  will  be 
hard  if  you  spend  half,  or  more  than  half^ 
that  time  with  Helen." 
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*^I  cannot  understand  at  all  why  you 
should  say  it  will  be  hard.  How,  looking 
at  it  from  your  point  of  view,  should  it  be 
hard?" 

'*!  mean,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "I  should 
be  disappointed." 

'*  But  I  should  leave  you  with  your 
mother,  and  you  would  rather  have  your 
mother's  company  than  mine.  It  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  go  away — that  I  am  ready  to 
allow — that  makes  me  hesitate  about  going  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  what  reason  you  would 
have  to  complain." 

And  then  she  made  no  answer  for  a 
few  moments ;  till  presently,  in  a  voice  that, 
try  as  she  would  to  steady  it,  shook  against 
her  will, 

"I  had  been  counting  on  us  being  to- 
gether," she  said. 
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''  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  ivisli  us  to  be 
together  ?" 

"  I  should  prefer  it." 

'*  For  what  reason,  Sydney?" 

But  she  made  no  answer.  She  flushed, 
and  looked  distressed,  and  half  turned 
away  ;  but  she  would  not  speak. 

*'I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  why 
you  say  this  to  me,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
little  while.  ^'  If  I  am  ready  to  do  what 
would  please  you  (and  you  ought  to  know 
that  I  am  ready  enough),  you  should  at 
least  be  frank  with  me,  and  tell  me  what 
prompts  you  to  make  your  request.  Sydney, 
why  do  you  want  to  be  with  me?" 

'•'  I  should  like  us  to  be  together." 

"Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  any 
pleasure  to  you  for  us  to  be  together  ?" 

And  then  at  last,  in  a  very  low  voice,  re- 
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luctantly,  and  with  her  heart  beating  fast, 
she  answered — "  Yes." 

The  little  word  was  followed  by  a  quick 
recognition  from  him. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling  !"  he  said  in- 
stantly. And  then,  while  she  still  stood 
trembling,  and  half  repentant,  half  ashamed 
— "  Why  did  you  hesitate  so  long  to  tell  me 
that  ?"  he  asked  her.  "  Do  you  grudge  to  let 
me  know  that  I  am  anything  more  to  you 
than  I  was  a  year  ago  ?  Sydney,  you  ought 
to  be  more  generous." 

"  You  make  it  hard  for  me,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

*'  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  Tell  me  how  I 
make  it  hard?" 

*'  I  am  trying  to — change  from  what  I  was. 
God  knows  I  want  to  care  for  you  more — 
but  you  will  not  help  me." 
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"  How  would  you  have  me  help  you  ? 
Do  you  mean  that  it  will  help  you  if  I  do 
not  go  to  Scotland  ?" 

"  Yes/'— with  a  little  effort. 

*'Then  I  will  not  go  certainly.  I  will 
tell  Helen  so." 

^' But  you  are  not  to  tell  Helen  what  I 
have  just  been  saying," — hurriedly. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  keep  that  for  my- 
self." 

She  would  have  gone  away  from  him  after 
this,  but  he  stopped  her.  He  took  her  hands 
in  his. 

*'  You  were  vexed  when  you  began  to 
talk  to  me :  are  you  less  vexed  now  ?"  he 
asked  her,  half  gravely,  and  then  he  looked 
in  her  face  till  she  caught  his  look,  and  half 
against  her  will  broke  into  a  sudden  nervous 
lau^h. 
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*'  I  am  not  vexed  now  at  all,"  she  said. 

''  I  would  never  leave  you  for  a  day  if  I 
could  help  it.  You  ought  to  know  that  well 
enough,"  he  said. 

*'  I  know  you  used  to  think  so,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice.  "  But — don't  say 
anything  more  now,"  she  added,  quickly. 
**  If  you  tell  me  you  will  not  go  to  Scotland 
— then  I  am  satisfied." 

"Very  well.  And  I  am  satisfied  too." 
And  then  he  kissed  her  and  let  her  go. 

But  though  she  had  gained  her  victory, 
and  though  she  was  comforted  because  she 
had  gained  it,  yet  after  this  she  felt  very  shy 
of  him.  She  told  herself  that  she  had  made 
an  admission  to  him  that  almost  went  be- 
yond the  truth.  It  was  true  that  she  want- 
ed ardently  to  keep  him  from  going  with 
Helen,  but  was  it  quite  true  that  she  desired 
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his  company  for  herself?  She  had  at  times 
now  a  restless  craving  to  be  with  him,  but 
when  she  was  with  him  she  was  not  always, 
nor  perhaps  even  often,  very  happy.  She 
was  not  enough  at  ease  with  him  to  be 
happy :  she  was  too  uncertain  either  of 
what  her  position  with  him  was,  or  of  what 
she  wanted  it  to  be.  She  was  only  clear 
upon  one  point — that  she  wanted  to  be 
more  to  him  than  Helen  was. 

Mrs.  Walkinshaw  took  her  defeat,  Sydney 
could  not  but  allow,  very  good-humouredly. 

"So  you  won't  let  me  have  my  little  trip 
with  Horace?"  she  merely  said.  "Well, 
perhaps  it  was  unreasonable  in  me  to  ask  it. 
I  do  think  it  was  rather  a  shame  to  propose 
to  take  him  away, — but  you  see,  Sydney, 
you  give  me  so  much  of  my  own  way,  and 
you  are  such  a  dear  kind  creature,  that  you 
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spoil  me  and  make  me  selfish.  I  won't  say 
another  word  now,  and  you  shall  have  him 
all  to  yourself.  You  have  never  been  in 
Normandy  before  ?  Ah,  then,  you  will  find 
it  charming  !  I  only  wish  I  were  going  with 
you!" 

And  then, — though  she  did  not  respond 
to  this  wish, — Sydney  was  mollified  a  little  ; 
she  began  to  accuse  herself  of  having  been 
too  angry.  She  was  in  fact  a  gentle-hearted 
woman,  and  these  jealous  pangs  that  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  made  her  feel  were  something 
very  new  and  foreign  to  her.  Nature  had 
intended  her  to  be  full  of  repose  and 
harmony :  discord,  or  bitterness,  or  even 
passion  were  things  that  had  little  natural 
place  in  her. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  really  very  much 
disappointed?"   she    began   to    say,  almost 
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deprecatingly,  to  Helen.  ''  I  am  afraid  I 
spoke  crossly.  You  must  forgive  me  if  I 
did." 

"  Dear  child,  I  am  certain  that  in  your 
place  I  should  have  spoken  much  more 
crossly,"  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  cordially  ex- 
claimed. "  I  don't  think  you  said  a  word 
more  than  was  natural, — and  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  did  speak,  Sydney, — for  if  I  had 
carried  Horace  off  and  really  vexed  you, 
you  can't  think  how  angry  with  myself  I 
should  have  been..  Oh,  no,  no,  my  dear, 
I  am  a  very  selfish  and  impulsive  woman, 
I  know,  but  yet  I  do  think  you  will  always 
find  me  amenable  to  reason." 

And  then  she  began  to  caress  Sydney, 
and  Sydney  submitted  to  the  caress,  not 
without  a  little  remorse. 
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After  the  talk  tliafc  had  taken  place 
between  them,  Sydney,  as  I  have  said,  was 
disposed  to  be  rather  shy  of  her  husband ; 
she  was  afraid  he  would  take  advantage  of 
the  admissions  she  had  made — that  he 
would  approach  her  as  if  he  were  conscious 
that  her  feeling  to  him  had  changed  ;  but — 
whether  it  might  be  to  her  satisfaction  or 
not — she  presently  found  that  she  had  very 
little  reason  for  this  fear.  He  had  accepted 
her  confession  as  if  he  cared  for  it,  but  as  the 
days  went  on  he  let  it  make  little  difference 
in  his  conduct  to  her.  He  had  told  her  that 
he  would  never  willingly  let  her  out  of 
his  sight,  but,  though  this  strong  expression 
of  his  delight  in  her  society  had  not  been 
ungrateful  to  her  at  the  moment,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  exercised  great  self-restraint 
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and  denied  himself  the  pleasure  that  he 
professed  to  enjo}^  so  ardently  with  singular 
determination.  For  Sydney  did  not  find 
that  he  gave  her  his  society,  after  he  had 
forced  her  to  admit  that  she  cared  a  little  for 
it,  in  any  more  lavish  measure  than  he  had 
done  before  she  was  driven  to  that  confess- 
ion. Whenever  they  were  together  he  was 
always  affectionate  and  full  of  kindness  to 
her ;  he  even  more  than  once  repeated  his 
reproach  that  she  was  so  little  with  him ; 
but  he  stopped  short  of  asking  her  to  be 
with  him  more.  As  the  weeks  passed  on  it 
continued  still  to  be  Helen  who  was  his 
constant  companion,  and  not  her;  it  was 
Helen  to  whom  he  talked,  and  not  to  her  j 
it  was  Helen  who  seemed  to  be  the  person 
essential  to  his  happiness,  and  not  her.  And 
Sydney  went  on  saying  to  herself,   "  I  have 
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no  right  to  complain,"  and  yet  almost  every 
day  she  found  it  harder  to  bear. 

Gradually  the  poor  soul  had  left  off  say- 
ing to  herself,  ''  I  do  not  care  for  him." 
She  had  said  this  for  a  time,  telling  herself 
that  she  was  only  jealous  of  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw,  because  in  a  base,  mean  way  she  was 
greedy  of  power,  and  angry  at  seeing  an- 
other woman  put  before  her,  but  now,  with  a 
mixture  of  many  feelings, — with  doubt  and 
almost  shame,  and  yet  also  with  a  curious, 
tremulous  gladness, — she  allowed  to  herself 
tliat  her  husband  had  become  something  to 
her  that  he  had  not  been  before.  She  had 
begun  to  find  her  heart  stir  at  his  presence  : 
when  he  spoke  she  listened  ;  her  ears  had 
begun  to  gain  a  new  quickness  in  distin- 
guishing his  step  ;  he  had  acquired  the  power 
of  making  her  glad,  and  also  of  stinging  her 
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with  a  pain  that  was  becoming  sharper  (she 
began  to  recognise)  than  any  other  pain  she 
had  ever  known. 

And  yet,  as  she  slowly  awoke  to  a  per- 
ception of  this,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  daily  becoming  less  to  him.  In  words 
indeed  he  might  still  tell  her  that  he  loved 
her  as  dearly  as  he  had  ever  done,  but  in 
reality  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  only  loved 
her  now  as  something  to  turn  aside  to  and 
to  caress,  as  he  might  have  caressed  some 
petted  child  who  was  merely  pleasant  to  his 
sight, — as  if  she  had  fallen  out  of  his  actual 
life,  and  as  if  all  that  had  been  hers  (and 
for  which  she  had  cared  so  little  once)  had 
been  given  to  Helen. 

"  Will  it  be  different  when  we  are  alone 
together?"  she  often  thought.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  look  forward  to  that  time  when 
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f>lie  should  have  him  to  herself  again  with 
feverish  hopes  and  speculations ;  she  dwelt 
upon  how  she  might  bring  him  back  to 
her ;  she  thought  a  thousand  times  of  how 
she  would  tell  him  that  she  had  begun  to  care 
for  him — rehearsing  the  imaginary  scene  to 
herself — picturing  him  in  more  than  one 
mood.  "  Surely  he  will  be  glad  !"  she  used 
to  think,  shyl}^  and  tremblingly ;  and  yet 
she  had  moments  of  depression  when  she 
doubted  if  he  would  be  glad. 

One  day  during  the  summer  she  was  in 
London  with  Helen,  and  they  were  at  the 
Academy,  and,  as  they  were  standing  before 
one  of  the  pictures,  a  familiar  face  came 
towards  her,  and  suddenly  some  one  ad- 
dressed her  with  a  smile. 

"  Mrs.  Loudoun,  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
a  very  long  time,"  he  said. 
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She  turned  round  witli  an  involuntary 
start.  It  was  Mr.  Horton,  looking  exactly 
as  he  had  looked  in  the  old  days  at  Broad- 
belt.  Her  heart  beat  fast  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  she  could  not  help  it ;  but  in  a 
minute  she  was  at  ease  with  him.  She 
introduced  him  to  Helen :  he  had  no  com- 
panion, and  he  stayed  with  them.  Pre- 
sently Helen  found  some  other  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  she  began  to  talk,  and 
Sydney  and  he  remained  alone. 

He  asked  her  about  her  father  and 
mother ;  after  a  time  she  inquired  of  him 
whether  Mr.  Marmaduke  were  well,  and  if 
they  still  lived  together.  She  uttered  the 
name  not  without  an  effort,  but  after  she 
had  once  spoken  it  she  was  glad. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  are  together  still.  Marma- 
duke  is   all   right,"    he    said.     "  He   went 
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down  once,  I  think,  and  saw  you  last 
winter?  Oh,  he's  right  enough:  but  he 
doesn't  work  too  hard,"  with  a  laugh.  "  You 
see  he  won't  need  to  do  anything  after  his 
father's  death,  and  the  old  gentleman  is 
breaking  up  now,  T  suspect." 

She  asked  one  or  two  more  questions ; 
they  talked  a  little  about  the  Christmas 
when  he  had  stayed  at  Broadbelt.  She  was 
interested ;  she  was  even  excited  a  little,  but 
it  was  not  with  a  painful  excitement ;  they 
moved  from  picture  to  picture,  looking  at 
them  and  criticising  them.  When  she  bade 
him  good-bye  at  last,  she  told  him  cordially 
that  she  was  glad  she  had  met  him. 

Perhaps  she  was  slightly  flushed  when  he 
had  turned  away. 

''Who  is  your  friend,  Sydney?"  Helen 
asked  her,  with  a  little  tone  of  curiosity ; 
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but     Sydney's    reply    was    quiet    enough. 

*'  He  is  only  a  young  barrister  whom  we 
used  to  know.  He  is  rather  nice — in  his- 
way,"  she  said.  ''  I  have  never  seen  hioi 
since  we  had  to  leave  Broadbelt." 

And  then,  if  it  had  struck  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw  that  she  showed  any  emotion  at  the 
rencontre,  that  last  fact,  Helen  probably 
thought,  accounted  for  it.  As  for  Sydney — 
she  was  moved  indeed  for  the  moment.  The 
sight  of  Mr.  Horton  had  brought  back  the 
thought  of  many  a  past  day  to  her — it  had 
stirred  recollections  on  which,  for  a  long, 
while,  she  had  not  allowed  herself  to  dwell. 
But  it  only  stirred  them  for  a  very  little 
time. 

As  they  went  home  an  hour  afterwards, 
she  found  herself  thinking  again  of  the  life 
that  was  around  her  now,  of  her  husband, 
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of  Helen,  of  all  her  present  hopes  and  fears. 
That  old  trouble  could  make  her  heart  beat 
still  for  a  while,  but,  happily  for  her,  by 
this  time,  it  had  lost  its  former  power  to 
liaunt  and  crush  her. 
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OYDNEY  had  resumed  her  lessons  whh 
Netty  after  her  return  from  Dover, 
and  for  a  good  many  weeks  her  teaching 
had  regularly  gone  on,  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  mistress  and  pupil.  But  one  day 
in  August  Netty  came  to  her  work  with  a 
flushed  face  and  rather  an  irritable  temper, 
and,  after  an  hour,  Sydney,  seeing  she  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  for  work,  made  her  close 
her  books. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Netty,"  she  said  to 
her. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  responded  Netty,  per- 
versely. 

''  You  have  got  a  headache,  I  am  sure," 
pursued  Sydney. 

"No,  I  haven't.  At  least,  it's  only  half  a 
headache,"  said  Netty,  grumblingly. 

And  then  Helen  chanced  to  come  into 
the  room,  and,  in  her  decided  way,  imme- 
diately began  to  call  her  daughter  to 
account.  She  drew  her  in  front  of  her  and 
held  her  by  her  shoulders,  and  looked,  with 
stern  dissatisfaction,  at  her  fevered  cheeks 
and  clouded  eyes. 

"  Now,  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself,  I  wonder !"  she  exclaimed,  after  a 
few  moments'  silence. 

"  I  haven't  been  doing  anything,"  retorted 
Netty,  in  a  tone  of  injury. 
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*'  I  noticed  at  breakfast  that  you  hardly 
ate  anything,"  said  Helen. 

'*  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  eat,"  replied 
Netty. 

"  Then  you're  ill,"  said  Helen,  in  a  tone 
of  conviction. 

Whereupon  Netty's  nether  lip  began  to 
protrude,  and  her  overwrought  feelings 
relieved  themselves  in  an  indignant  howl. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  little  hard,  not  only  to 
suffer  the  pains  of  sickness,  but  also  to  be 
looked  upon  with  severity  for  having  in- 
curred them. 

"Tiresome  child  !"  exclaimed  Helen,  with 
a  sigh.  "  She  is  going  to  have  something,  I 
am  sure." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  cold,"  suggested 
Sydney,  consolingly. 

"  Well,  it  may  be — I  hope  it  is ;  but  I 
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don't  believe  it,"  said  Helen.  ''V\l  tell 
you  what  it  looks  like  to  me :  it  looks  like 
measles." 

And  Helen  proved  right,  for  measles  it 
turned  out  to  be.  The  disease  was  in  the 
village,  and  poor  little  Netty  had  caught  it 
there. 

"I  can't  help  it,  mother,"  she  said, 
meekly,  after  Dr.  Cayley  had  come  and 
pronounced  his  verdict  upon  her. 

"  Well,  you  poor  little  monkey,  I  don't 
suppose  you  can,"  Helen  replied,  resigned- 
ly; "but  you  know  we  are  going  to  be  a 
pair  of  nuisances  now — you  and  I." 

"  What's  that?"  said  Netty,  heavily. 

*'  Well,  nuisances  are  things,  my  dear, 
that  everybody  wants  to  get  rid  of,"  ex- 
plained Helen. 

"  Aunt  Sydney  won  t  want  to  get  rid  of 
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me,'  answered  Netty,  sick  but  confident, 
and  a  little  while  afterwards  she  put  her 
arms  about  Sydney's  neck.  "  You'll  nurse 
me,  won't  you?"  she  said.  "I'll  try  to  be 
good, — and  then  you  won't  call  me  that 
thing  mamma  said." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  inquired  Sydney, 
who  had  not  heard. 

But  Netty  had  forgotten  the  word,  and 
was  too  heavy-headed  to  try  to  think  of 
it. 

"  It  means  a  thing  that  nobody  wants," 
was  all  she  could  recollect. 

Netty  was  a  strong  child,  and  healthy 
generally,  but  in  a  day  or  two  she  was  very 
ill.  For  the  most  part,  we  think  rather 
lightly  of  measles,  but  yet  it  is  a  disease 
that  kills  not  a  few,  and  Netty  was  brought 
by  it  very  near  indeed  to  death.     At  the 
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beginning  of  her  attack,  Helen  took  it  coolly 
enough. 

"  I'd  like  Aunt  Sydney  to  stop  with  me," 
the  child  said,  when  she  was  first  carried  to 
bed,  and  accordingly  Helen,  laughing,  let 
Sydney  at  the  outset  take  the  most  im- 
portant share  in  the  nursing.  But  before 
four  and  twenty  hours  had  passed,  Helen 
became  anxious. 

'*  My  poor  little  lamb ! — I  don't  like  the 
look  of  her,"  she  began  to  say ;  and  from 
that  time  Netty  might  still  call  oftenest  for 
her  aunt  Sydney,  but  her  mother  hardly 
left  the  sick-room.  She  moved  Sydney  by 
the  sudden  earnestness  of  her  devotion, 
"Sydney,  if  anything  happens  to  her,  I 
shall  go  out  of  my  mind,"  she  surprised  her 
sister-in-law  once  by  crying  passionately. 

Mrs.    Walkinshaw    was     an     impulsive^ 
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ardent  woman,  without  mucli  strength  or 
self-control.  Nine  years  before  she  had  lost 
tlie  only  two  children  that  she  then  had, 
within  three  months  of  one  another,  and 
Sydney  knew  already  from  Mr.  Loudoun 
liow  nearly  the  shock  of  their  death  had 
killed  her.  She  herself  had  never  yet,  in 
S3^dney's  hearing,  spoken  of  them ;  but  now, 
during  these  anxious  days  of  Netty's  illness, 
while  Helen's  whole  soul  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  become  absorbed  in  her  little 
daughter,  one  night  she  began  to  talk  to 
Sydney  about  her  great  former  sorrow. 

"  You  know  what  I  went  through  before, 
do  you  not  ?"  she  said,  looking  with  eyes 
that  seemed  full  of  the  memory  of  a  great 
terror  into  Sydney's  face.  "  They  were  all 
that  I  had,  and  they  were  both  taken  from 
me.     We  had  just  been   arranging  that   I 
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should  bring  them  home.  My  baby  had 
been  getting  thin, — and  Dick  and  I  were 
fris^htened  about  him.  He  had  not  meant 
me  to  come  for  another  year,  but  we  settled 
suddenly  that  I  should  come  away  at  once, 
and  I  was  just  starting — I  sliould  have 
sailed  in  three  more  days — when  my  little 
lamb  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and — in 
twelve  hours  he  was  dead.  I  had  been 
going  to  take  them  both  with  me.  Oh, 
Sydney,  how  I  have  reproached  myself 
since  a  thousand  times  that  I  let  Dick  keep 
me  after  our  little  boy  was  gone !  He 
thought  I  might  wait  for  a  few  months,  and 
I  thought  so  too,  for  I  was  so  ill  that  it  was 
dreadful  to  think  of  parting  from  him,  and 
our  Kathie  seemed  so  bright  and  strong.  I 
might  have  saved  her  if  I  had  come  away  at 
once — and  I  didn't  save  her !     In  two  more 
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months  we  had  lost  her  too.  She  sickened 
one  evening,  and  I  put  her  to  bed,  and — oh, 
my  darling  !  she  never  lifted  up  her  head 
again.  I  lost  all  hope  almost  from  the  first. 
I  was  almost  beside  myself.  It  was  fever  — 
one  of  those  dreadful  Indian  fevers  that  kill 
in  two  or  three  days.  She  used  to  lie  on 
her  bed,  moaning  and  crying  out.  She  was 
so  gentle  and  sweet  at  first,  while  she  knew 
us ;  but  she  did  not  know  us  long.  She 
smiled  at  me  the  second  night  when  I  was 
laying  her  down  upon  her  pillows,  and  put 
her  arms  about  my  neck, — and  that  was  the 
last ;  she  never  knew  me  again. — Dick  took 
me  away  before  the  end  came.  She  was 
suffering  so;  I  couldn't  see  her  die.  Oh, 
Sydney,  I  have  often  wondered  since  how  I 
got  over  it.  Dick  brought  me  home ;  I 
couldn't   have   lived    unless   he   had.     He 
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brought  me  here — to  the  dear  old  home, 
and  to  mamma  and  Horace, — and  that 
comforted  me.  It  has  all  seemed  to  me  for 
years  like  some  terrible  nightmare, — and 
now  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  shadow  of  it 
again.  My  little  girl  !"  she  cried,  and  went 
to  Netty's  side,  and  laid  her  arms  over  her, 
and  buried  her  face  upon  her  pillow,  with  a 
great  sob. 

After  she  was  once  aware  of  the  child's 
danger  she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
leave  her,  day  or  night.  When  Sydney 
relieved  her  watch  she  would  only  lie  down 
upon  a  second  bed  in  the  room.  The 
utmost  they  could  ever  induce  her  to  do  was 
to  go  into  the  garden  with  her  brother  for 
an  occasional  half  hour.  She  troubled 
Sydney  little  enough  in  these  sad  days,  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  remorse  that  Sydney 

VOL.  III.  p 
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recalled  her  former  anger  against  her,  and 
remembered  how  hardly  she  had  thought 
of  her  at  times. 

"I  was  wrong  to  suppose  her  shallow," 
she  said  generously  to  Mr.  Loudoun  one 
night.  ''  It  was  one  of  my  hasty  judgments. 
1  will  never  accuse  her  of  being  that 
again." 

Her  regret  for  that  former  inj  ustice  made 
her  very  tender  to  Helen  now.  For  the 
first  time  since  she  had  come  into  the  house, 
she  and  Helen  had  one  great  common 
interest  that  for  the  moment  surpassed  all 
others,  and  that  gave  rise  to  neither 
jealousy  nor  misconception.  Over  poor 
little  Netty's  sick-bed  no  jealous  feelings 
could  be  aroused  :  Sydney  felt  as  if  she 
shrank  even  from  remembering  that  she  had 
ever  known  them.     For  the  first  time  she 
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trusted  Helen  and  believed  in  her,  for 
there  was  neither  artifice  in  these  tears 
that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  shed  now,  nor 
affectation  in  her  passionate  emotion. 

The  time  while  Netty  was  at  the  worst 
lasted  for  nearly  a  week.  Sometimes  dur- 
ing these  anxious  days,  Sydney,  when  she 
left  the  sick-room,  would  let  her  husband 
take  her  out  for  a  little  while,  or,  if  he 
asked  her,  she  would  stay  with  him  in  his 
study  for  an  hour;  but  both  their  hearts 
were  full  of  Helen,  and  when  they  were 
together  they  did  not  talk  much  except  of 
her  and  of  the  child.  He  was  very  tender 
to  her,  and  in  a  shy  way  she  accepted  his 
tenderness,  though  knowing  that  the  barrier 
was  between  them  still, — that,  though  he 
was  kind,  he  did  not  recognise  that  kindness 
from  him  was  becoming  a  new  thing  to  her. 

p2 
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She  recognised  it  herself;  she  felt  it  through 
every  hour  that  they  were  together;  but  she 
had  not  courage  to  make  him  understand  it. 
So  he  talked  to  her  of  Helen  and  Netty,  and 
was  very  considerate  of  her,  and  very  gentle 
to  her;  but  he  never  saw,  or  never  at  least 
seemed  to  see,  that  he  was  becoming  some- 
thing to  her  that  he  had  never  been 
before. 

"  It's  a  very  bad  case,"  Dr.  Cayley  had 
said  more  than  once,  when  he  came  out  of 
Netty's  room.  One  night  he  almost  gave 
up  hope  of  her,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  tell 
Helen.  The  poor  mother  was  so  worn  out 
that  night  that  she  slept  without  awakening 
for  hours,  and  for  a  long  time  Sydney  and 
Mr.  Loudoun  both  sat  by  the  bedside.  Net- 
ty did  not  know  who  was  with  her  ;  she  was 
too  weak  by  this  time   to  know  anything. 
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The  poor  little  face  had  lost  its  scarlet 
flush,  the  cheeks  were  sunk,  and  the  eyes 
were  almost  closed.  She  could  barely 
swallow  the  wine  or  broth  that  they  tried 
to  give  her  every  half  hour.  ''Poor 
Helen !"  Mr.  Loudoun  said  softly  once, 
after  he  had  sat  for  a  long  time  with  the 
little  wasted,  unconscious  hand  in  his,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  low,  sad  ex- 
clamation that  seemed  to  Sydney  as  if  it 
extinguished  hope.  She  put  her  face  down 
upon  the  pillow,  and  burst  into  tears.  They 
should  never  hear  the  bright  voice  any  more, 
she  thought ;  she  should  never  feel  the 
soft  childish  arms  again  about  her  neck. 

They  had  said  nothing  to  Helen  to  in- 
crease her  fear  before  she  went  to  sleep, 
and  in  the  early  dawn  she  awoke,  and 
sprang  up  with  almost  a  light  step. 
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"  Oh,  Sydney,  what  a  long  watch  I  have 
given  you !"  she  exclaimed.  "  And  how  is 
my  little  bird  ?"  And  she  went  to  the  bed- 
side. 

Netty  had  dropped  asleep,  and  her 
mother  stood  for  a  minute  looking  at  her, 
then,  raising  her  head,  "  I  think  she  is 
breathing  more  easily,"  she  said,  quickly. 

"She  has  been  very  weak  all  night,"  Syd- 
ney could  only  answer. 

"  Poor  darling  !  But,  Sydney,  I  am  cer- 
tain she  is  easier  now.  I  almost  think — I 
do  almost  think  she  is  better  !  Look  at  her 
dear  little  face,  how  quiet  it  is !" 

She  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  stayed 
for  a  long  time  watching  her.  After  half  an 
hour  Netty  stirred,  and  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
as  her  mother  stooped  down  and  kissed  her, 
the  child  gave  a  little  smile. 
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"  Oh,  Sydney,  she  knows  me !"  Helen 
cried.  She  was  in  a  flutter  of  hope  and 
excitement.  Two  or  three  times  Netty- 
smiled  again,  and  her  eyes  followed  the 
movements  of  anyone  who  crossed  the  room  ; 
she  even  spoke  once ;  she  said  feebly  that 
she  was  "  very  well,"  in  reply  to  a  question 
that  her  mother  asked. 

The  others  thought  that  it  was  only  the  last 
flicker  of  the  lamp  before  it  expired ;  but 
Helen  proved  right,  and  they,  happily,  were 
wrong.  From  this  day  Netty  rallied.  They 
had  an  anxious  time  still  for  more  than 
another  week ;  for  though  the  fever  was 
gone,  and  though  her  strength  began 
gradually  to  come  back,  her  recovery  was 
complicated  and  delayed  by  more  than  one 
of  the  evils  that  so  often  follow  in  the 
wake  of  any  serious  illness ;  but  yet  after 
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this    night   the   worst   at    least   was    past. 

Poor  Netty  was  terribly  weak  and  wasted 
when  she  was  allowed  at  last  to  rise  from 
bed ;  she  was  so  reduced  that  even  Helen 
who  was  a  very  slight  woman,  could  carry 
her  like  an  infant.  The  little  maid  became 
very  fond  of  being  carried  in  people's  arnis 
as  her  days  of  slow  convalescence  went  on. 
She  was  too  feeble  to  walk,  but  she  would 
get  her  uncle  to  carry  her  from  room  to 
room,  or  out  of  doors  presently  into  the 
sunshine,  until,  light  as  she  had  become,  on 
some  days  his  arms  must  have  ached. 

'*  Only  T  don't  weigh  very  much  now," 
she  would  sometimes  assert,  with  great 
complacency.  *' I  don't  believe  I  weigh  a 
bit  more  than  Bertie."  And  the  thought  of 
having  reached  to  this  eminence,  and  attain- 
ed   to    so    ethereal    a  condition,  evidently 
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inspired  her  with  no  small  satisfaction. 
One  da}^  when  she  was  getting  better 
Bertie  was  brought  on  his  little  wheeled  bed 
to  see  her,  and  Netty's  jubilation  on  this 
occasion  was  great,  though  at  first  it  veiled 
itself  under  an  appearance  of  extreme 
shyness  and  solemnity.  The  children  la}^ 
on  their  respective  couches  in  the  verandah, 
and  as  long  as  any  elder  people  were  near 
them  nothing  would  induce  either  one  or  the 
other  to  speak  in  anything  but  rather  surly 
nonosyllables.  But  no  sooner  were  they 
left  by  themselves,  than  Netty — who  hitherto, 
with  her  back  almost  to  her  visitor,  had 
been  occupying  herself  in  an  indifferent  and 
irrelevant  way,  in  pulling  the  leaves  off  a  rose 
— turned  her  head  round  and  looked  at  Ber- 
tie, and  Bertie,  seeing  something  humorous  in 
that  movement,  instantly  began  to  laugh;  and 
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then  no  sooner  were  these  rapid  prelimi- 
naries exchanged,  than  Netty  found  her 
tongue. 

"  I've  been  as  ill  as  you  now  !"  she  said^ 
triumphantly,  and  accompanying  her  state- 
ment  with  several  vivacious  nods. 

"  No,  you  haven't,"  retorted  Bertie,  swiftly^ 
naturally  resentful  of  this  interference  with 
his  supremacy  in  suffering.  "  Vve  had 
measles, — and  measles  aren't — anything  !" 

For  a  moment  the  scorn  of  this  reply 
made  an  impression  on  Netty  :  she  paused 
to  reconsider  her  position  ;  but  reflectioD^ 
happily,  gave  her  fresh  confidence. 

*'  You  would  think  they  were  something 
if  you  had  had  them  like  meT  she  said. 

"  Well,  but  it  wasn't  so  very  nasty — was 
it  ?"  inquired  Bertie,  his  tone  becoming  a 
little  apologetic. 
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''I  don't  know  what  you  call  nasty,  but 
I  couldn't  eat,  or  drink,  or  keep  my  eyes 
open — or  speak  even !  There  now !  I 
don't  believe  you  were  ever  so  ill  as  that !" 
exclaimed  Netty,  in  a  new  access  of 
triumph. 

"  But  it  didn't  hurt  you  like  my  back," 
retorted  Bertie,  thinking  he  had  her 
there. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  say  it  did,"  replied  Netty, 
rather  weakly,  feeling  her  power  of  argu- 
ment deserting  her  at  this  point  very  annoy- 

'*  1  shouldn't  think  much  of  not  being 
able  to  keep  my  eyes  open  if  I  didn't  ache 
so  all  over  me,"  said  Bertie,  pathetically. 

And  then  there  was  a  pause.  Netty  was 
vain  of  what  she  had  gone  through,  but  she 
was  also  a  soft-hearted  little  maiden,  and 
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endowed  with  a  feminine  instinct  of  self- 
renunciation. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  ached — at 
least,  not  so  veri/  much,"  she  meekly  allow- 
ed, after  that  little  silence. 

"There,  then,  I  told  you  !"  cried  Bertie. 

"  But,  Bertie,  they  thought  I  was  going 
to  die,"  said  Netty,  using  her  last  argument, 
and  with  her  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper. 

And  then  indeed  the  other  made  no  re- 
sponse, for  after  the  last  word  that  Netty 
had  used,  even  the  boy  did  not  care  to  press 
the  discussion  to  any  further  issue. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  August  by  the 
time  that  Netty  was  beginning  to  get  well 
enough  for  them  to  think  of  taking  her 
away  for  change  of  air.  "  Let  her  go  to 
the  sea,"  Dr.  Cayley  said.  One  morning 
he   said,   decidedly,    '^  You   may   take   her 
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somewhere  now  as  soon  as  you  please.'^ 
Of  course  the  various  plans  that  they  had 
previously  made  for  their  autumn  move- 
ments had  been  disarranged  by  the  child's 
illness  :  Helen  had  dismissed  the  thought  of 
lier  visit  to  Scotland  :  Mr.  Loudoun  and 
Sydney  had  for  the  time  put  aside  their 
scheme  of  going  to  France.  If  Netty  were 
to  be  taken  to  the  seaside,  it  seemed  natural 
that  they  should  all  go  together  to  Dover, 
where  Sydney,  at  any  rate,  was  expected 
by  her  mother  to  spend  some  part  of  the 
following  month.  And,  indeed,  Helen 
almost  at  once  suggested  this  arrange- 
ment. 

"  It  would  make  it  so  nice  for  m^,"  she 
said. 

"  It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  us  all,'* 
Mr.  Loudoun  cordially  agreed.     "  Sydney, 
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I  am  sure,  would  like  it."  And  then  he 
appealed  to  her.  "Would  you  not?"  he 
said. 

"  1  don't  think  we  could  do  better,"  she 
answered.  She  gave  a  little  inward  sigh, 
perhaps,  as  she  spoke.  The  thing  she  had 
so  much  wanted  seemed  slipping  from  her 
grasp ;  but  yet  in  these  days  Netty  was  still 
the  first  thought  with  her  as  with  all  of 
them.  When  the  child  should  be  really 
well,  then  they  might  begin  again  to  think 
of  themselves. 

*'  We  may  still  get  a  fortnight  or  so  for 
Normandy,  Sydney,"  Mr.  Loudoun  said  to 
her,  after  the  plan  for  their  all  going  to- 
gether to  Dover  had  been  settled. 

*'  Do  you  think  that  ?"  she  answered, 
quickly,  and  her  face  brightened.  She  was 
glad,  and  she  let  Mr.  Loudoun  see  her  glad- 
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ness.  '*  I  had  been  telling  m3^self  that  there 
would  be  no  time  now,"  she  said. 

"  If  you  care  about  it,  we  will  make 
time,"  he  replied.  ''  Do  you  really  care, 
Sydney?" 

And  then  she  said  "  Yes,"  hesitating  a 
little,  and  blushing,  but  speaking  the  word, 
when  she  did  speak  it,  warmly  and  hon- 
estly. 

They  were  walking  together  in  the  gar- 
den. Sydney  had  gone  out  after  dinner 
alone,  and  her  husband  had  presently  fol- 
lowed her. 

"Are  you  here  by  yourself?"  he  had 
asked,  as  he  joined  her.  "  Is  Helen  with 
Netty?" 

"No — Netty  is  asleep.  Did  you  want 
Helen?"  Sydney  asked,  not  perhaps  with- 
out a  little  sadness  in  her  tone. 
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"No,  I  dont  want  her,"  he  answered. 
"  I  came  because  I  saw  your  white 
dress." 

And  then  he  put  her  hand  into  his  arm, 
and  they  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
twilight. 

He  always  treated  her  now  as  if  she  were 
dear  to  him,  but  as  if  (or  so  she  thought) 
he  had  almost  resigned  the  attempt  to 
make  himself  dear  to  her.  Tiiose  old  days 
when  he  had  been  used  to  oppress  her  with 
his  appropriation  of  her,  as  though  by  their 
marriage  he  had  acquired  an  absolute  right 
to  the  whole  of  her,  had  passed  away  long 
ago.  She  used  to  look  back  upon  them 
now  almost  wondering;  at  her  own  insensi- 
bility,  at  her  own  deadness.  Would  he 
never  lay  claim  to  her  again  ?  she  used  to 
ask   herself,    half    consciously   sighing  for 
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a  return  to  what  had  so  fretted  her  once, — 
longing  with  timid  yearning  to  give  herself 
to  him. 

"The  evenings  are  drawing  in  so  fast,"^ 
she  had  said,  with  a  little  sigh,  as  they 
walked  together.  *'I  thought  just  now 
there  was  a  feeling  of  autumn  in  the  air- 
When  we  come  back,  the  leaves  will  almost 
have  begun  to  fall."  And  then  she  had 
asked  him,  ''  How  long  shall  we  be  away,, 
do  you  think?"  and  that  had  led  pres- 
ently to  his  saying  what  he  did  about 
Normandy. 

"  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  go  in 
October,"  he  told  her.  "  A  month  of 
Dover  will  set  Netty  quite  upon  her  feet,  I 
hope ;  and  then  Helen,  I  imagine,  will  want 
to  go  to  Scotland." 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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*^  But  do  you  think  that  she  still  means 
to  go  to  Scotland  ?"  Sydney  asked,  after  a 
moment's  silence.  "  She  is  afraid  of 
cold ;  she  may  think  it  too  late  in  the 
year." 

"Of  course,  if  she  should  do  so,  that 
might  make  a  difference,"  he  answered. 
"In  that  case " 

But  he  had  only  got  so  far,  when  he 
suddenly  broke  off. 

"There  is  Helen  coming,"  he  said,  and, 
without  finishing  his  sentence,  he  quickened 
his  pace  to  meet  her. 

"Need  he  be  in  such  a  hurry?  Could 
he  not  have  finished  saying  what  he  had 
begun  to  say  to  me?"  Sydney  thought,  a 
little  sadly;  and  then  she  told  herself  jea- 
lously that  the  sight  of  Helen  was  always 
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like  a  magnet  to  him— like  what  the  sight 
of  herself  had  once  been,  she  added  with  a 


sigh. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

rpHEY  started  for  Dover  on  one  of  the 
first  days  of  September.  Mr.  Lou- 
doun had  business  which  necessitated  his 
sleeping  a  night  in  London  on  the  way,  and 
Helen,  who  was  afraid  of  over-fatigue  for 
Netty,  took  advantage  of  this  to  propose 
that  they  should  all  break  the  journey 
there,  and  only  finish  it  upon  the  following 
day.     So  that  plan  was  resolved  on. 

They  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  and  then,  leaving 
them  there,  Mr.  Loudoun  went  away  to  da 
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his  work.  He  had  an  appointment  with 
his  lawyer,  and  had  also  various  other  calls 
to  make.  "  But  I  am  sure  to  be  back  by 
half-past  seven,"  he  said  to  Sydney.  So 
they  ordered  dinner  for  that  hour ;  and 
then,  there  being  little  to  do,  Helen  be- 
gan to  write  letters,  and  Sydney  read  to 
Netty  as  the  child  lay  resting  on  the 
sofa. 

It  was  September,  and  London  was  very 
empty. 

"  It  looks  an  ugly  place,"  Helen  said,  after 
an  hour  or  two  had  passed.  *'  What  a 
blessing  it  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  stay 
in  it !"  And  long  before  dark  she  had  be- 
gun to  yawn.  Netty  was  tired  too,  and 
they  put  her  to  bed. 

"  I  think  after  all  it  has  been  rather  stupid 
in  us  to  come  here.    If  we  had  not  come  we 
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might  have  been  at  Dover  now,  and  that 
dear  little  lamb  would  be  breathing  the  sea 
air.  It  is  often  a  blunder  to  be  over-cau- 
tious, I  find,"  Helen  exclaimed. 

She  and  Sydney  were  sitting  together 
waiting  for  Mr.  Loudoun's  return.  It  was 
too  warm  to  have  a  fire,  and  the  large  room- 
that  had  been  given  to  them  looked  cheer- 
less enough  :  there  was  a  clock  over  the 
mantelpiece  that  struck  the  quarters,  and 
its  chiming  told  them  the  time  after  it 
had  become  too  dark  for  them  to  see  its 
face. 

They  had  agreed  that  they  would  not 
have  lights  until  Mr.  Loudoun  came.  They 
sat  by  one  of  the  windows  looking  down  in- 
to the  street,  and  for  a  little  while  they 
found  it  amusing  to  watch  the  passers-by : 
but  when  half-past  seven  o'clock  came  and 
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passed,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of  Mr. 
Loudoun,  they  began  to  tire  of  this  entertain- 
ment. *'  Where  can  he  be  detained  so  long  ?" 
Sydney  began  to  say.  She  was  hardly  un- 
easy, but  yet  she  wished  that  he  would  come 
back. 

At  eight  o'clock  Helen  said — ^'  Surely  he 
must  be  staying  to  dinner  somewhere.  I 
think  it  is  very  shabby  treatment,  for  he 
must  know  we  should  be  rather  dreary : 
but  to  be  sure,  poor  fellow,  perhaps  he  can't 
help  it.     I  am  very  hungry,  Sydney." 

"Are  you?  Shall  we  order  dinner?" 
Sydney  asked. 

But  she  asked  it  in  so  reluctant  a  tone 
that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  laughed. 

''  Oh,  no,  don't  do  it  on  my  account.  I 
will  suffer  and  endure,"  she  answered. 

So   they  waited  for  a  little  longer,    but 
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when  half-past  eight  came  they  were  still 
alone. 

They  agreed  then  that  they  would  let  the 
dinner  be  brought  up. 

"  I  believe  it  is  those  Copes  who  have 
kept  him,"  Helen  said,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
"  Perhaps  he  has  had  to  wait  for  Mr.  Cope, 
and  has  been  thrown  upon  their  dinner 
hour.  Well,  Sydney,  this  is  not  cheerful, 
but  I  suppose  we  must  submit  to  it." 

And  so  they  had  their  dinner  sent  up, 
and  they  ate  it — not  with  much  enjoyment. 

Slowly  the  evening  passed  away,  and 
again  and  again  the  quarters  struck,  till  it 
came  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  still  Mr.  Lou- 
doun had  not  returned.  By  this  time  they 
were  more  than  surprised :  they  were  both 
of  them  unquestionably  anxious. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  his  staying  away 
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SO  long,"  Helen  had  exclaimed  repeatedly. 

They  had  reckoned  over  the  various  people 

whom    they   had   known   he   had    to   see. 

^' There  was  Harley  first — then  Pickering — 

then  Cope — then  Harrington.     He  spoke  of 

these  four — did  he  not,  Sydney  ? — and  there 

was  no  one  else  surely  of  any  importance — 

or  at  least  he  knew  of  no  one  else  when  he 

went  away.     And  how  confidently  he  spoke 

of  being  home  before  dinner  time  !      I  do 

think,  even  if  it  had  obliged  him  to  stay  in 

town  another  day,  that  he  should  have  come 

back  when  he  said  he  would,  and  not  have 

given  us  this  wretched  kind  of  evening.    For 

I  declare,  Sydney,"  said  Helen  at  last,  "  I 

am  getting  frightened.     You,  I  daresay,  are 

more  strong-minded  :  but,  when  nervousness 

once  gets  possession  of  me,  I  am  a  terrible 

fool." 
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*'I  wish  lie  would  come,"  Sydney  only 
answered. 

They  had  been  trying  for  part  of  the  even- 
ing to  read  the  papers,  and  to  keep  up  some 
pretence  of  occupying  themselves ;  but  after 
ten  o'clock  Sydney  went  back  to  the  win- 
dow. She  threw  it  open  and  took  her 
place  beside  it,  leaning  out  so  that  she  could 
see  the  hotel  door.  "  Surely  he  must  be 
here  soon,"  she  was  still  struggling  bravely 
to  think.  She  looked  across  to  the  street, 
watching  each  advancing  figure.  She  was 
very  loyal  to  him  ;  she  kept  saying  resolute- 
ly to  herself,  "I  know  he  must  have  been 
detained  against  his  will." 

Helen  came  in  a  few  minutes  and  joined 
her,  and  they  sat  together,  saying  very  little, 
for  another  hour.  Then,  when  eleven 
o'clock  struck,   Sydney  cried,  for  the  first 
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time,  "  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  The  help- 
lessness of  their  position  was  beginning  to 
terrify  her :  two  ignorant  women  in  a 
strange  place,  what  could  they  do  if  Mr. 
Loudoun  did  not  soon  return  ? 

She  had  been  very  quiet  till  now,  but 
her  quietness  had  hardly  been  the  result  of 


courage. 


^'  I  am  a  fool  to  be  afraid,"  she  had  said 
to  herself,  but  yet,  in  spite  of  telling  herself 
that  she  was  a  fool,  she  had  been  miserably 
afraid. 

'^  I  think  that  something  has  happened  to 
him,"  she  suddenly  said  aloud.  iVnd  then, 
as  if  the  putting  her  terror  into  words  had 
been  too  much  for  her,  her  voice  quivered 
and  broke. 

It  was  only  eleven  o'clock  then,  but 
twelve  o'clock,  one  o'clock,  two,  three,  four 
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o'clock  came,  and  all  through  the  night 
these  two  frightened  women  sat  waiting  in 
their  anguish  and  suspense.  Some  little 
time  before  midnight  they  told  their  anx- 
iety to  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  but  he 
only  seemed  to  assume  a  sympathetic  face 
for  courtesy.  Mr.  Loudoun's  non-appear- 
ance evidently  did  not  strike  him  as  a  very 
startling  fact. 

"Gentlemen  are  often  late,  you  see,"  he 
merely  said,  in  a  re-assuring  tone.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  there  is  no  cause  for  you  to  alarm 
yourselves.  Mr.  Loudoun  will  of  course  be 
let  in  whenever  he  arrives.  Could  you  do 
anything?"  dubiously  repeating  a  question 
that  Sydney  had  put  to  him.  "Well — 
really — I  don't  know  what  you  could  do. 
If  we  were  to  send  in  search  of  all  the 
gentlemen  using  this  house  who  happen  to 
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be  out  at  midDi2:lit " — venturincr  on  a  smile 
— '•  we  should  have  a  very  busy  time  of  it." 

"But  he  left  us  with  no  intention  of 
beinoj  out  durins:  the  evening,"  Svdnev 
urged,  "  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
something —  some  —  some  accident  per- 
haps  " 

'•  Oh,  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that,  ladies, 
— not  the  slightest  fear !"  cried  the  manager, 
confidently,  and  he  spoke  with  so  much 
assurance  that,  for  the  moment,  Sydney  and 
Helen  almost  involuntarily  felt  comforted. 

"I  daresay  we  are  a  couple  of  fools,*' 
Helen  said,  with  a  little  attempt  at  a  laugh 
when  thev  were  alone  again.     "  Xo  doubt 

ml  ^- 

this  good  man  thinks  us  a  nice  specimen  of 
a  pair  of  country  ladies.     Did  you  see  how 
he  could  hardly  keep  his  countenance?" 
And  even  Sydney  smiled  a  little. 
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"  Well,  perhaps  we  are  frightening  our- 
selves without  any  cause,"  she  said.  "  I 
think,  Helen,  when  Horace  comes  we  must 
not  say  much  about  having  been  so  foolish." 

But  this  spirt  of  courage  and  renewed 
hope  lasted  only  a  very  short  time ;  as  the 
slow  minutes  went  on  it  soon  wore  itself 
out ;  and  then  the  blank  hours  followed  one 
another  again,  each  growing  more  terrible 
than  the  one  it  left  behind. 

They  sat  up  all  night  till  the  chill,  cheer- 
less dawn  came.  Then,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, Helen  at  last  became  hysterical,  and 
began  to  cry  and  sob,  and,  when  she  had 
worn  herself  out,  Sydney  made  her  lie 
down  on  a  sofa  in  the  room,  and  though 
she  resisted  at  first,  and  declared  that  she 
could  not  rest,  yet  presently  she  was  so 
exhausted  that  she  fell  asleep. 
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It  was  about  five  o'clock  then,  and  the 
day  was  breaking. 

The  morning  was  mild,  but  Sydney  was 
shivering  now.  She  had  never  before 
known  what  fear  was — never,  at  least,  such 
terror  as  this.  It  seemed  to  her,  in  her 
anguish,  that  she  would  give  all  the  life  that 
she  had  left  if  she  could  only  once  see  her 
husband's  face  again,  and  be  taken  for  one 
minute  to  his  breast.  The  thought  of  the 
happiness  that  she  had  thrown  away  once, — 
that  had  eluded  her  during  the  last  weeks, 
— that  she  had  longed  for  and  never  known, 
haunted  her  with  an  intolerable  agony,  and 
passion,  and  remorse.  If  she  had  had  less 
strength  it  would  have  crushed  her;  but 
she  could  not  dare  to  let  herself  be  crushed 
or  paralyzed  yet. 

As  soon  as  there  were  signs  of  life  in  the 
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house  she  went  downstairs  to  find  the  man- 
ager again.  She  had  to  wait  for  a  little 
while,  but  presently  he  came  to  her,  and 
now,  at  her  report,  his  face  assumed  a  new 
look. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  we  had  better  send 
a  messenger  to  the  various  places  at  which 
you  understood  Mr.  Loudoun  was  to  call 
yesterday.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  it  is 
so  early  yet  that  most  houses  will  hardly  be 
open." 

"  But  in  an  hour  or  so  they  will  be  open," 
Sydney  answered.  *'  Give  us  some  tea 
quickly,  and  then  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  and  I 
will  go  ourselves." 

Helen  started  up  from  her  short  sleep 
presently. 

"  Sydney,  has  he  come  ?"  she  cried. 

There  had  seemed  to  her  a  stir  in  the 
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room,  but  it  was  only  the  step  of  the  waiter 
bringing  in  their  breakfast.  The  eager  mo- 
mentary hope  in  her  voice  made  the  other 
woman's  heart  quiver.  The  suggestion  of 
a  joy  is  more  than  misery  can  sometimes 
bear. 

The  night  had  been  so  terrible  in  its  mute 
compelling  to  inaction  that  it  was  a  partial 
relief  only  to  feel  that  it  was  ended  ;  at 
least  they  could  do  something  now — they 
had  not  merely  to  sit  still  and  face  their 
fear. 

They  left  little  Netty  presently— a  trifle 
fretful,  and  disposed  to  consider  herself 
injured  at  so  sudden  a  diminution  of  her 
own  importance,  yet  frightened,  too,  and 
half  ready  to  forget  herself  in  sight  of  the 
misery  in  her  mother's  face, — and,  accom- 
panied by  an  intelligent  young  man  whom 
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the  manager  placed  at  their  disposal,  they 
drove  in  the  first  instance  to  the  private 
house  of  Mr.  Loudoun's  man  of  business. 
Here  they  were  detained  some  time,  for 
Mr.  Harley,  when  they  arrived,  was  still  in 
bed,  and  when  he  came  to  them  at  last,  and 
heard  their  story,  his  grave  face  did  not  re- 
assure them. 

"  Mr.  Loudoun  was  with  me  at  three 
o'clock  yesterday,"  he  said.  "  He  was  in 
my  office  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  1 
made  an  appointment  to  see  him  again  this 
morning  at  eleven.  Only  something  very 
unforseen  could  have  kept  him  from  return- 
ing to  you  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
of  that.  Where  were  you  proposing  to  go 
now?  To  Pickering's?  What,  the  pub- 
lisher's?    I  will  go  with  you,  then.     Wher- 
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ever  you  are  certain  that  he  meant  to  call 
we  will  make  inquiries ;  then,  if  we  learn 
nothing,  I  will  go  to  Scotland  Yard." 

They  drove  to  Piccadilly,  and  at  Picker- 
ing's they  heard  that  Mr.  Loudoun  had 
called  soon  after  four  o'clock,  but  he  had 
only  stayed  a  few  minutes.  He  was  on 
foot,  one  of  the  young  men  said  who  had 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  when  he 
got  into  the  street  he  turned  westward. 

"Yes,  he  was  probably  going  on  to  Mr. 
Cope's,"  Sydney  said. 

So  then  they  drove  to  Mr.  Cope's  in 
Lowndes  Place,  but  there  they  found  that 
he  had  not  been  seen.  Mr.  Cope  himself 
came  to  them. 

"  God  bless  me  !  what  can  have  become 
of  him  ?"   he   exclaimed,  when   from    Mr. 

r2 
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Harley  he  heard  their  errand.  "Yes,  I 
expected  him  :  he  had  written  to  say  he 
would  come.  I  wanted  to  see  him  par- 
ticularly. He  said  he  would  be  with  me 
between  four  and  five.  I  thought,  when  he 
didn't  come,  that  he  had  been  detained 
down  at  his  place,  and  hadn't  come  up  to 
town  at  all ;  but  he  was  at  Pickering's  at 
four,  you  say,  and — God  bless  my  soul ! — 
has  never  been  seen  since  ?  Why,  this  is 
one  of  the  strangest  things  I  ever  knew — 
this  is  alarming  !"  cried  Mr.  Cope,  with  a 
startled  face  that  made  the  two  women's 
hearts  sink. 

"  He  may  have  gone  somewhere  else. 
What  is  the  next  place  on  your  list  ?"  Mr. 
Harley  asked. 

But  the  other  places — and  these  were 
only  houses  or  shops   at  which  he   might 
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possiUy  have  called — unfortunately  were  all 
east  of  Piccadilly,  and  though  they  went  to 
€ach  of  them,  with  a  forlorn  hope  of  pick- 
ing up  some  fragment  of  intelligence,  they 
picked  up  none,  for  Mr.  Loudoun  had  been 
nowhere  seen. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  go  back  and  rest 
now,"  Mr.  Harley  said  to  his  companions  at 
last.  "  For  the  moment  you  can  do  nothing 
more.  Leave  the  matter  for  a  little  while 
in  my  hands.  I  will  return  to  you  as 
soon  as  I  possibly  can.  Come,  we  inust 
find  him,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  ''  Don't 
allow  yourselves  to  lose  hope.  That  is  the 
one  thing  you  must  neither  of  you  do. 
Depend  upon  it  we  shall  get  some  news  of 
him  before  the  day  ends." 

He  urged  them  to  go  back  to  the  hotel 
till  they  consented. 
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"  You  may  trust  me  to  do  everything 
that  can  be  done,"  he  assured  them  before 
they  parted. 

"  And  you  will  come  back  and  tell  us  ? 
For  God's  sake,  come  soon  and  tell  us  !" 
poor  Helen  implored. 

She  was  more  broken  down  outwardly 
than  Sydney  was ;  she  was  shaking  and 
sobbing  as,  at  the  end  of  their  fruitless  ex- 
pedition, she  went  up  the  hotel  stairs  cling- 
ing to  Sydney's  arm. 

In  their  sitting-room  they  found  poor 
little  Netty,  looking  scared  and  pitiful,  and 
Helen  took  her  into  her  arms  with  a  burst 
of  tears. 

**0h,  my  poor  neglected  lamb!"  she 
said,  and  began  passionately  to  caress  the 
'*  neglected  lamb,"  who  indeed  wore  an 
aspect  as  if  she  were  fully  aware  of  the 
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weight   of    her   claims    to    commiseration. 

*'Have  you  not  found  Uncle  Horace?'* 
the  child  asked,  looking  into  her  mother's 
face  with  round,  reproachful,  frightened 
e3'es — being  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  she 
had  suddenly  become  a  person  of  almost 
no  importance,  and  feeling  divided  in  her 
mind  between  pity  for  herself  in  this 
changed  condition  and  natural  grief  and 
terror  at  the  strange  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened. "  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  Uncle 
Horace  ?"  And  then  Helen  began  to  sob 
with  a  bitterness  that  Sydney  could  not 
bear.  Sydney's  own  heart  felt  breaking, 
and  the  effect  of  the  other's  unrestrained 
grief  was  like  the  last  blow  that  made 
endurance  unendurable. 

She  went  after  a  few  minutes  out  of  the 
room,  and  left  the  other  two  alone.     She 
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could  not  rest.  She  had  not  yet  taken  off 
her  bonnet,  and  she  went  to  Netty's  maid 
with  a  sudden  resolution,  and  said, 

"  I  am  going  out  again.  If  Mrs.  Walkin- 
shaw  should  make  any  inquiries  for  me,  tell 
her  that  I  have  gone  out  for  a  little  while ; 
but,  unless  she  asks  you,  do  not  say  any- 
thing." 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  suddenly 
that  she  would  do  in  person  what,  though 
she  had  not  courage  to  speak  of  it,  she  felt 
sure  before  long  Mr.  Harley  must  mean  to 
do.  She  had  said  to  herself,  "  He  was 
last  seen  going  west  from  Pickering's.  If 
anything  should  have  happened  to  him 
between  Piccadilly  and  Lowndes  Place,  St. 
George's  would  be  the  nearest  hospital,  and 
they  would  take  him  there." 

She  went  out   into   the   street,  and  got 
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into  a  cab.  In  a  state  of  high-strung  ex- 
citement that  for  the  moment  sustained  her, 
and  gave  her  an  unnatural  strength,  she 
drove  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  feeling 
within  her  was  not  hope,  yet  it  was  some- 
thing short  of  despair.  During  that  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  suffering  seemed  almost 
arrested,  emotion  even  held  in  suspense. 
Trying  to  recall  it  afterwards,  it  seemed  to 
her  always  that  her  one  thought,  her  one 
overmastering  desire,  was  to  find  her 
husband,  alive  or  dead. 

She  asked  for  the  house-surgeon  when 
she  reached  the  hospital,  and  was  at  once 
admitted,  and,  after  a  very  few  minutes,  a 
gentleman  entered  the  room  into  which  she 
had  been  shown,  holding  her  card  in  his 
hand.  He  came  forward  quickly,  almost 
as  if  he  had  expected  her. 
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*'Mrs.  Loudoun?"  he  said,  as  lie  looked 
at  her.  And  then,  ''  You  got  my  tele- 
gram?" he  almost  instantly  asked. 

She  stared  in  his  face  with,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  blank  amazement;  then  the  sudden 
comprehension  that  she  had  found  what  she 
had  come  to  seek  made  the  blood  rush  with 
such  violence  to  her  heart  that  she  turned 
giddy,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  the  doctor 
had  not  taken  her  arm  and  put  her  on  a 
seat.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said, 
tremblingly, 

"  1  have  had  no  telegram  ;  but — I  am 
looking  for  my  husband." 

"  I  telegraphed  to  you  last  night,"  the 
doctor  answered.  "  Yes — your  husband  is 
here.  He  met  with  a — rather  a  bad  fall 
yesterday.  You  must  not  be  too  much 
alarmed.     He  will,  I  hope,  recover.     We 
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found  letters  in  his  pocket  with  his  address 
upon  them,  and  I  sent  a  message  to  your 
house  at  once." 

*'  But  I  was  in  town/^  she  said. 

"Ah !  that  might  have  been  unlucky  then," 
he  replied,  '^if  you  had  not  so  fortunately 
thought  of  coming  here." 

He  had  given  her  a  glass  of  water.  After 
a  few  moments  she  said, 

"  I  can  understand  now.  Tell  me  what 
has  happened  to  him." 

"It  was  a  fall  from  an  omnibus,"  he 
answered.  "  He  was  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  and  was  getting  down,  and  his 
foot  seems  to  have  slipped,  and  he  fell — on 
his  head  unluckily.  He  was  unconscious  all 
night,  but  we  are  not  without  hope  now. 
During  the  last  hour  or  two  there  has  been 
some   improvement — I    may   almost   say  a 
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decided  improvement.  If  you  should  feel 
able  to  see  him  presently " 

"  Oh !  I  am  able  this  moment,"  she  cried, 
starting  to  her  feet ;  and,  as  he  glanced  at 
her  a  little  doubtfully,  she  looked  eagerly 
and  bravely  in  his  face.  "  If  you  knew 
what  these  last  twelve  hours  have  been — " 
she  said,  and  then  stopped. 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  made  no  further 
answer,  but,  merely  telling  her  to  follow 
him,  led  her  upstairs.  After  two  or  three 
minutes  he  stopped  at  a  closed  door,  and, 
turning  to  lier, 

*'  I  have  been  able  to  put  him  in  a  small 
room  by  himself,"  he  said.  "  You  will 
find  everything  very  quiet  here."  And 
then,  turning  the  handle,  he  went  in,  and, 
after  a  moment,  signed  to  her  to  follow 
him. 
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On  a  narrow  bed  within  the  room  Mr. 
Loudoun  was  lying,  white  and  still,  except 
that  there  came  a  little  flutter  to  his  eyelids 
as  the  doctor  bent  over  him  and  put  his 
hand  upon  his  brow.  It  was  scarcely  three 
months  ago  yet  since  Sydney  had  stood  by 
another  sick-bed,  much  like  this,  and  gazed 
at  another  face  as  motionless  and  deathly. 
With  a  pang  so  great  that  it  almost  broke 
her  down,  she  thought  of  that,  and  of  how 
that  other  sleep  had  gradually  deepened 
into  death. 

*'  Come  and  speak  to  him,"  the  doctor 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  went  forward  and  said  his  name. 
Her  voice  was  broken  at  first,  but  when  she 
said  "Horace!"  a  second  time,  his  ear  seem- 
ed as  if  it  caught  the  familiar  tone,  and  his 
eyes  made  an  effort  to  open. 
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"That's  right,"  the  doctor  said;  ''that's 
very  good.  Go  nearer  to  him  now,  and  let 
him  feel  you." 

And  then  she  went  nearer,  and  put  her 
arms  about  him,  and  pressed  her  lips  on 
his. 

She  had  been  married  to  him  for  a  year, 
and  this  was  the  first  embrace  that  she  had 
ever  given  him.  In  a  great  passion  of  love, 
and  agony,  and  remorse,,  she  clasped  him 
and  clung  to  him. 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear  !"  she  began  to 
murmur,  between  her  half  sweet,  half  bitter 
kisses. 

She  lifted  up  her  face  after  a  minute,  and 
found  that  he  was  looking  at  her,  but  only, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  a  blank,  bewilder- 
ed look.     (It  was  little  wonder,  perhaps, 
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if  he  failed  to  recognize  his  wife  in  the 
woman  Avho  was  giving  him  these  passionate 
caresses.) 

''Never  mind.  You  must  not  expect 
him  to  be  himself  for  a  long  time,"  the 
doctor  said,  cheerfully.  "  I  wanted  to  see 
if  you  could  rouse  him,  but  you  know  we 
must  not  try  to  force  back  consciousness  too 
quickly.  As  far  as  you  can  do  it,  it  will 
be  a  good  thing  to  keep  him  aware  of  your 
presence,  but  don't  do  anything  now  to  give 
a  shock  to  him.  Speak  to  him  quietly,  as 
much  as  you  can  in  your  ordinary  tone, 
and  don't  let  him  see  you  cry.  I  think, 
if  you  would  like  to  stay  with  him,  Mrs. 
Loudoun,    I    shall   be   able   to  let  you  do 


so." 


"His   sister   is   here  with    me,"  Sydney 
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said,  quickly.  "  We  all  came  to  town  to- 
gether. She  is  waiting  at  Charing  Cross 
now — and  she  knows  nothing." 

'^Then  you  would  like  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  her  ?"  he  asked. 

"  She  will  be  very  eager  to  see  him.  May 
she?" 

"  Certainly  she  may  see  him  ;  but — un- 
less he  should  become  worse — I  could 
hardly  stretch  our  rules  so  far  as  to  allow 
you  both  to  remain  with  him.  You  have 
the  first  claim,  of  course." 

'*  Oh,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  saying 
that!"  Sydney  exclaimed,  with  her  heart 
upon  her  lips,  and  a  flush  and  a  light  in  her 
face. 

He  promised  that  he  would  send  at  once 
to   Mrs.  Walkinshaw,   and   she  wrote   her 
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message  to  Helen,  and  gave  it  to  liira ; 
then,  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish,  but 
yet,  along  with  the  anguish,  of  a  great, 
irrepressible  joy,  she  took  her  seat  by  the 
bedside. 

One  of  the  nurses  came  to  her  present- 
ly, and  gave  her  a  few  directions  what  to 
do. 

''Ah,  poor  gentleman,  I  was  sadly  afraid 
at  first  that  he  would  never  come  to  him- 
self," she  said.  "  I  thought  he  was  dead 
\vhen  they  brought  him  in,  that  I  did. 
But  I  believe  you'll  get  him  all  right 
again  now,  ma'am.  He's  a  deal  better 
already,  though  he  looks  bad  enough  to 
you  yet,  I  daresay.  But  if  you  had  seen 
him  last  night  you'd  indeed  be  thankful 
now." 

VOL.  HI.  s 
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"  I  am  thankful,"  Sydney  only  answered, 
almost  below  her  breath. 

And  then  they  left  her,  and  she  took 
her  place  by  her  husband's  side. 


259 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TT  was  three  days  later,  and  Mr.  Lou- 
doun was  lying  with  eyes  sometimes 
closed,  sometimes  half  opening,  dreamily  fol- 
lowing the  movements  of  Sydney's  hands 
as  she  sat  knitting  by  his  bed.  They  were 
alone  together,  and  every  now  and  then 
she  spoke  to  him.  He  was  Rke  a  person 
half  asleep,  but  he  seemed  generally  to 
understand  her,  and  to  be  able  to  answer 
what  she  said.  Her  work  perhaps  was 
not  much  more  than  a  pretence  at  occu- 
pation.    She   laid   it   down  often,  and  let 

s2 
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one  of  her  hands  close  over  his ;  she  often 
sat  looking  at  him  till  the  half-conscious 
eyes  met  her  own. 

He  had  never  yet  seemed  quite  certain 
who  she  was,  except  for  single  moments. 
Once,  with  a  great  yearning  to  draw  some 
sign  of  recognition  from  him,  she  had 
asked  him  timidly  if  he  liked  to  have 
her  there  ;  but  his  answer  had  only  been 
a  quiet  *'  Yes,"  as  if  he  had  been  merely 
replying  to  some  quite  indifferent  ques- 
tion. It  gave  her  a  pang  for  the  mo- 
ment perhaps,  and  then  she  told  herself 
that  she  was  foolish  to  feel  any  pain.  "I 
am  as  foolish,"  she  said,  "as  a  mother 
would  be  who  expected  recognition  from 
her  new-born  child." 

Ought  she  not  indeed  to  be  satisfied 
when   he   was   recovering,    and   when   she 
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was  with  him?  She  had  him  to  herself 
in  a  blessed  sole  possession,  for  which 
(though  almost  fearing  that  she  was  self- 
ish and  ungenerous)  she  had  already  a 
hundred  times  thanked  God.  Poor  Helen 
had  been  several  times  to  see  him,  but  now 
Helen  had  gone. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  go,"  the  doctor 
had  said  to  her  the  day  before.  *'  Your  pres- 
ence at  Dover  seems  to  be  needed  for  your 
little  girl,  and  here  it  is  happily  not  needed 
now.  I  think  you  may  have  your  mind  at 
ease  about  Mr.  Loudoun.  If  all  goes  well, 
in  another  week  or  two  I  trust  he  will  be 
able  to  follow  you.  I  would  advise  you 
decidedly  not  to  delay  your  journey." 

So  Helen  had  consulted  with  Sydney, 
and,  in  the  end,  had  made  up  lier  mind  to 
go- 
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"  I  cannot  help  you, — and  it  is  too  dread- 
ful alone  at  that  hotel,"  she  said.  "  Besides, 
I  am  unhappy  about  Netty.  I  am  pulled 
two  ways.  If  I  could  only  stay  and  be 
with  you,  and  let  Netty  go  on  to  Dover  with 
Bennett " 

"But  they  will  not  let  you  stay,"  Sydney 
interrupted.  In  her  heart,  she  wanted 
earnestly  to  be  left  alone  with  her  husband  : 
her  yearning  to  have  him  to  herself  had 
become  a  passion. 

"  No — I  know  they  won't  let  me,"  Helen 
said.  "  I  have  tried  to  come  round  that 
doctor  twice,  and  I  have  failed  each  time. 
I  know  I  must  go.  And — and  you  will  be 
very  happy — won't  you  ? — when  my  back  is 
turned,"  she  said,  all  at  once,  and  looked 
into   Sydney's   face   with   a   little    sudden, 
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quivering  laugh  that  made  the  other's  face 
flush. 

This  had  happened  yesterday,  and  now 
Sydney  had  her  wish,  and  a  week  had 
begun  for  her  that  she  knew,  even  day  by 
day  while  it  was  passing,  was  the  happiest 
week  of  all  her  life.  Mr.  Loudoun  was 
only  partly  conscious  at  its  commencement, 
but  daily,  almost  as  the  hours  went  on,  she 
saw  the  light  of  intelligence  and  of  memory 
coming  back  more  and  more  into  his  eyes. 
On  the  evening  after  Helen  went,  he,  for 
the  first  time,  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
laid  it  on  her  arm.  There  was  a  puzzled, 
inquiring  look  in  his  face. 

"Is  it  Sydney  ?"  he  said,  doubtfully ; 
and  when  she  answered  "  Yes,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  That's  right !"  in  a  relieved,  con- 
tented tone. 
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A  little  while  afterwards  he  touched  her 
again,  and  when  she  turned  to  him, 

"I  thought  perhaps  I  was  dreaming?"  he 
said,  questioningly. 

She  put  her  hand  over  his,  and  enclosed 
it  in  a  warm  clasp. 

^'No,  you  are  not  dreaming, — but  you 
have  been  ill,"  she  said. 

*^  Ah,  that  is  what  puzzles  me,"  he  an- 
swered.    "  I  can't  remember " 

"You  must  not  try  to  remember  yet," 
she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  everything  soon 
— as  soon  as  you  are  strong  enough." 

*'  And  you  are  not  going  away  ?"  he 
asked,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  no  !" 

With  a  passionate  gesture  she  lifted  up  his 
hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it.    As  he  felt  her 
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kiss  he  smiled  and  murmured  something,  and 
his  fingers,  which  had  lain  passively  in  her 
clasp,  for  a  moment  returned  her  pressure ; 
but  after  that  his  eyes  closed,  and  then,  for 
a  long  time,  she  merely  sat  still  watching 
him  in  her  content  as  he  dropped  asleep 
again. 

After  this  he  was  always  conscious  tha|' 
she  was  with  him,  and  very  soon  he  became 
well  enough  for  her  to  talk  to  him,  and 
even  to  ask  her  questions. 

"I  fell  down — did  I  not?  How  was 
it  ?"  he  said  to  her  one  day. 

"Yes;  you  fell  in  getting  down  from 
an  omnibus  at  Knightsbridge,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  I  seem  to  remember  something  about 
it;  but  I  am  very  confused.     There  is  one 
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thing  I  can't  understand — "  in  a  puzzled 
way. 

''  What,  dear  ?" 

"  How  in  the  world  I  got  back  here  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  where  '  here '  is  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  I  don't  think 
you  do.  I  believe  you  think  this  is  the 
hotel  at  Charing  Cross  ?" 

**Is  it — not?"  hesitating. 

*'0h,  no;  you  have  never  been  at 
Charing  Cross  again.  This  is  a  room  in 
St.  George's  Hospital.  They  brought  you 
straight  here  after  your  accident." 

'*  Oh  !"  he  said,  and  meditated  on  that 
information  for  a  few  seconds.  Then,  after 
a  little  pause,  ''  And  how  did  they  let  you 
know  ?"  he  asked. 

"  They  could  not  let  me  know.     I  had 
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to  find  out.  Don't  speak  of  that  yet,"  she 
said. 

*'  You  '  had  to  find  out  ?  My  poor 
love !" 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  it  presently,  when 
you  are  better.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
it  now." 

'*  I  can't  remember  when  I  saw  you  first," 
after  another  little  silence.  "  Did  you  come 
soon  ?" 

"  .NTot  till  you  had  been  here  for  a  night 
and  part  of  a  day.  They  found  your  ad- 
dress on  some  letters  in  your  pocket,  and 
telegraphed  to  tell  me ;  but  of  course  I 
never  got  the  telegram.  Mrs.  Grant  did 
not  open  it,  and  only  sent  it  on  by  post  to 
Dover." 

"  I  can't  follow  that  quite  rightly." 
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"No;  but  don't  try.  You  will  under- 
stand it  all  soon." 

"  I  understand  that  you  are  with  me 
now — and  that  is  about  all  I  care  to 
know." 

But  in  another  day  or  two  he  began  to 
ask  more  questions.  He  was  stronger  then, 
and  all  sorts  of  inquiries  rose  to  his 
lips. 

"What  did  you  think  that  night?"  he 
asked.  "  How  long  did  you  sit  up  for  me, 
Sydney  ?" 

"How  long?"  she  repeated,  quickly. 
"Do  you  think  that  we  went  to  bed  at 
all?" 

"  You  sat  up  all  night  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
"My  two  dear  women!  Then  you  were 
really  frightened  ?     You  should  have  gone 
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to  bed,  and  you  would  have  been  spared 
your  pain.  But  how  did  it  go  after- 
wards ?" 

"  We  went  to  Mr.  Harley  early  in  the 
morning,  and  we  found  that  you  had  been 
with  him,  and  to  Pickering's ;  but  we  could 
learn  nothing  more.  I  knew  that  you  had 
meant  to  call  in  Lowndes  Place ;  but  we 
found  that  you  had  never  reached  it,  and 

then  I  thought "     But  she  paused  here, 

her  voice  be^inninsj  to  shake. 

*'  My  poor  Sydney  !"  he  said,  tenderly. 
''  What  a  trouble  I  have  been  to  you !" 
And  then,  after  a  minute,  "  And  so  at  last 
you  sent  to  make  inquiries  here?" 

*'  I  came.  I  couldn't  bear  to  speak  to 
anyone." 

"  You  should  not   have   come   yourself, 
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my  darling.  You  might  have  found  me 
dead." 

"I  know  that,"  with  a  choke  in  her 
voice.     "  But — my  heart  was  breaking." 

"You  had  all  this  to  bear,  and  I  never 
knew  it,  Sydney !" 

*'0h,  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  it.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  you,  it  did  not  matter.  You 
were  better  even  then,  you  know.  The 
very  worst  was  past." 

''And  then  you  stayed  with  me?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  have  stayed  with  me  ever 
since  ?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  he  put  his  hand  on  hers. 

"  My  dearest,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been 
very  good  to  me." 
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^'  Do  you  not  think  I  have  been  glad  to 
be  with  you?"  she  replied. 

But  the  next  moment  she  rose  hastily  up, 
for  the  tears  had  suddenly  started  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  was  still  too  shy  of  him  to  let 
him  see  them. 

Slowly  but  certainly  as  these  days  passed 
on  the  happy  knowledge  began  to  fill 
Sydney's  heart  that,  out  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  past,  and  out  of  the  misery  she  had 
suffered,  there  had  come  to  her  at  last  the 
sweetest  thing  that  her  life  had  ever  known. 
Her  husband  was  better,  but  he  was  still 
entirely  dependent  on  her ;  she  was  feet, 
and  hands,  and  eyes,  and  everything  to  him. 
For  the  first  time  she  was  learning  what  it 
was  to  give  herself  up  altogether  to  another 
human  being — to  live  utterly  in  some  one 
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else's  life,  and  the  joy  of  this  new  experi- 
ence to  her  was  like  a  revelation.  Day  by 
day  she  was  brightening  into  a  sweeter,  and 
gladder,  and  deeper-hearted  woman  than 
she  had  ever  been  before,  even  through  all 
the  happy  years  that  she  had  lived  before  ' 
she  became  Mr.  Loudoun's  wife. 

It  was  as  if  everything  was  beginning 
afresh  for  her ;  in  the  sunshine  of  her  new 
gladness  whatever  had  been  hard  to  her  to 
bear  before  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  more 
become  hard.  There  were  some  things  in 
the  past  months  that  she  did  not  understand 
still — -about  which  she  sometimes,  when  she 
looked  back  on  them,  felt  half  tempted  to 
ask  him ;  but  yet  she  let  the  happy  days 
pass  on  and  never  asked  him.  She  had 
become   too  content  to  do  it.     Gradually, 
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"Without  either  inquiries  or  explanations,  she 
took  her  natural  place  beside  him — the 
place  that  ought  to  have  been  hers  long  ago 
— for  which  she  had  cared  so  little  when  she 
fnight  have  had  it  at  the  first.  For  a  little 
while  she  was  shy  with  hira,  and  then  even 
her  shyness  almost  passed  away.  After 
having  been  tossed  for  many  months  upon 
troubled  waters,  the  poor  thing  felt  at  last 
that  she  had  reached  her  true  home — the 
only  haven  where  she  longed  to  be. 

There  was  only  one  evening,  and  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  illness,  when  she 
spoke  two  or  three  words  to  him  about  the 
time  that  was  gone.  They  had  been  talk- 
ing lightly  together.  He  had  been  telling 
her  that  she  tyrannized  over  him. 

"  It  is  for  your  good,"  she  answered. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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''  You  are  like  all  women,"  he  declared. 
"  You  are  an  autocrat  in  vour  heart.  You 
love  to  rule,  even  when  you  can  only  get  a 
room  for  your  kingdom,  and  a  single,  help- 
less human  being  for  your  subject.  Sydney, 
when  I  get  you  home  again,  I  shall  have  to 
reduce  you  to  order." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  will  be  very  hard  to 
do  ?"  she  asked.  "  I  rule  you  a  little  now 
because  you  have  been  ill,  but  when  we  go 

home "     She  looked  into  his  face,  and 

suddenly  a  little  quiver  came  upon  her  lips. 
"  Oh,  I  wish  we  were  going  home  now  !" 
she  cried,  all  at  once. 

"Do  you  care  about  it?"  he  asked. 
He  had  his  hand  upon  her  hair  :  he  began 
softly  to  stroke  it. 

**I   have   thrown    away   a   year   of  my 
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life  with  you,"  she  said,  almost  below  her 
breath. 

"Well — do  you  care  about  that?"  he 
repeated. 

And  then  the  colour  sprang  suddenly 
and  hotly  to  her  face. 

"  I  know  you  may  well  ask  me — T  know 
you  may  well  doubt  it,"  she  began,  pain- 
fully, to  say.  "  I  have  been  so  bad  a  wife 
to  you " 

"That  is  strong  language,"  he  inter- 
posed. 

"  It  is  not  too  strong,"  sadly.  "  I  set 
an'self    against    you.     I    could    not    love 

you." 

"You  did  not  certainly,"  he  readily 
assented. 

"  All   those   first    months   you   were    so 

t2 
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good  to  me,  and  I "     She  stopped    a 

moment,  and  suddenly  enclosed  his  hand 
in  both  of  hers  with  an  almost  childish 
action,  as  if  to  bind  him  fast  to  her  before 
she  spoke  the  next  words.  ''  And  I  would 
have  gone  away  from  you,  if  I  could!" 

''  I  thoroughly  believe  you  would,"  he 
said. 

And  then  there  was  a  little  pause,  till  he 
broke  it  with  a  brief  inquiry. 

''And  now  ?"  he  asked. 

They  looked  at  one  another.  His  face 
perhaps  had  a  certain  triumph  in  it ;  it 
was  full  of  tenderness,  but  mingled  with 
the  tenderness  there  was  also  a  little  half- 
hidden  laughter.  She  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment :  her  eyes  had  a  touch  in  them  of 
doubt. 

"Have  I  made  you  change?"  she   said. 
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suddenly,  half  aloud.  "  Do  you  care  less 
now — less  than  you  did  once  ?" 

"  For  you,  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 
*'  Care  for  you  less,  before  I  have  ever 
known  what  it  was  to  win  you  ?" 

"  But  you  won  me  months  ago,"  she  said, 
shyly. 

"  If  I  did,  you  never  told  me." 

*^  No," — hesitating — "  I  was  afraid.  I 
thought " 

And  then  a  pause. 

"  What  did  you  think  ?" 

"You  had  Helen,"  with  a  little  sigh, 
"  and     I     thought     you     did     not     want 


me." 


"  Then  Helen  was  right ;"  suddenly,  with 
a  quick  laugh. 

*** Right  in  what?"  pricking  up  her  ears 
alertly. 
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"  In  what  she  said  about  you  from  the 
first." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?"  nervously. 

"That  I  started  with  you  at  the  begin- 
ning in  the  wrong  way.  That  I  should 
never  get  you  to  care  about  me  until  I 
made   you   afraid   that   I   was   giving   you 

up." 

A  little  silence;  then  rather  an  indignant 
exclamation. 

"  So  Helen  told  you  that  ?  Helen  some- 
times makes  mistakes  !" 

"No  doubt  she  does — very  often.  Only, 
in  this  particular  instance,  was  there  really 
a  blunder,  Sydney  ?  Point  it  out  to  me, 
if  there  was.  For  my  own  part,  I  had 
been  strongly  disposed  of  late  to  think  that 
she  was  in  the  right." 
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And  then  Sydney  sought  for  a  few  mo- 
ments for  an  answer,  but  failed  to  find 
one ;  and  so,  flushing  a  little,  she  gave 
rather  a  deprecating  look  into  her  hus- 
band's face,  and — held  her  peace. 


THE  END. 
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